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NEAR THE LAGUNAS. 



CHAPTEE L 



THE PRAIBIB FLOWER. 



Colonel Mendez liad not oared that his 'pro- 
Ugiej Aurelia Pintos, should remain in 
Ranchos when he was no longer there to look 
after her, or to use her beauty for the further- 
ance of a pet scheme of his own ; so he had 
sent her back to live with her father till he 
should return, and had cautioned Tia Teresa 
not to teU Don Ignacio Lopez where she had 
gone to. But his precautions were useless ; 
Don Ignacio had a way of his own of finding 
things out without asking direct questions, 
and Aurelia had not been many days under 
her father's roof ere she received a visit from 
him. He pressed upon her a valuable ring 
by way of remembrance, and told her he 
VOL. n. B 



2 NEAK THE LAGUNAS. 

hoped to see her again in Kanchos before very- 
long, but that he was going to a distant 
province, and should count the days till he 
could get back again. 

* Now,^ AureUa Pintos was very fond of rings 
and jewellery, and had good stock of them, 
most of which had been given to her by 
Pancho de Armas, who had asked her more 
than once to be his wife; but she had re- 
fused, as she weU knew his infamous cha- 
racter. Besides which, there was a tall man 
with black hair, which flowed in long glossy 
curls over his shoulders, who had told her 
that he preferred her to every other girl in 
the world ; and she had beHeved him, and 
thought that to be his wife would be the 
brightest fortune that could possibly befall 
her ; but he was too poor to marry, and had 
never asked her to be his wife. Who Don 
Ignacio Lopez was she did not know, but Tia 
Teresa had told her that he was a very great 
senor, who had estancias of his own ; and he 
had a gentle way of speaking to her, which 
contrasted very favourably with the rough 
manners of the men she was accustomed to 
associate with. So she wore his ring upon her 
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finger, and began to indulge in golden dreams 
of the day when she should see him again. 

But two days after this, Pancho de Armas 
came again to see her, and again asked her 
to be his wife, telling her that Palomin, her 
tall lover, had volunteered under Colonel 
Mendez for frontier service, and would not 
be back for years. However, she was not 
thinking now of Palomin, and his neglect of 
her did not advance the suit of Pancho de 
Armas one whit. She refused him again, and 
her sister Mercedes told him of the new lover 
she had caught during her visit to Eanchos. 
Pancho was very much taken aback at this 
intelligence, but aoon told them who Don 
Ignacio Lopez was, and so aroused the sus- 
picions of old Antonio and Mercedes that they 
united in pressing his suit upon AureKa, till 
at last she consented to be his wife ; and in 
the bustle of preparation for the wedding, 
which was to take place as soon as the banns 
could be called in Chascomus, she soon forgot 
all about Don Ignacio, though she still wore 
his ring upon her finger. 

On the evening of the day on which Harry 
Eaebum had visited Santa Matilda on his way 
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to Buenos Ayres, Anrelia was sitting by her- 
self in her room, sewing at a new dress, which 
her father had given her for her wedding. 
A shadow fell across the doorway. As she 
looked up, Palomin stood before her. The 
dress fell from her hands ; she said not a word 
to him of salutation ; there was that in his 
face she had never seen there before, and a 
fear, she knew not of what, possessed her. 
She sat trembling, with her eyes fixed upon 
him. 

^' What is this, Aurelia ? " said Palomin, 
planting his muddy boot upon the dress which 
lay on the floor. 

" A dress," answered she. 

'' And for what ? " 

*^ It is a dress." 

**Ye8, it is a dress. A wedding dress, is 
it not, Aurelia ? " 

" Why are you here ? Why are you not 
with your chief. Colonel Mendez?" asked 
Aurelia. 

" You know why I am here. They tell me 
you are going to marry. Do you thinV I ^^in 
let any man marry you ? Not while I live." 
Why did you go for a soldier, and never 
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even come and tell me ? I was in Eanchos 
when you presented yourself." 

" I went there looking for you ; and that 
devU, Pancho de Armas, arrested me as a 
deserter, and sent me off to the frontier." 

" Pancho did ? " 

*' Yes. And now he says he is going to 
marry you ; but he deceives himself. He will 
never marry you while I live. I have come 
for you. Come, Aurelia." As Palomin said 
this, he took her by the hand and drew her 
towards him. She strove to release her hand, 
but she could not ; she strove to cry out, but 
her tongue clove to the roof of her mouth. 
She was powerless to resist him; she rose 
from her seat and stood before him. As she 
did so, he clasped her in his arms, exclaiming, 
" Thou art mine ! thou art mine, Aurelia I 
They shall never separate thee from me 
more." 

"What is this, Aurelia?" said Mercedes, 
coming into the room. 

" I have come for her, and she is coming 
with me," said Palomin. 

*' Where are you going ? In every way this 
cannot be." 
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** It will be. Take care how you meddle,'* 
said Palomin, leading Aurelia towards the 
door. 

"Aurelia! Speak to me, girl," said Mer- 
cedes, placing herself in front of them. " Tell 
me, what is this that you are going to do ? " 

" He has come for me, and I am going with 
him," answered Aureha. Then, springing from 
Palomiu, she threw her arms round her sister's 
neck and kissed her, sobbiQg out, "Let me 
go ! let me go, Mercedes ! I thought he was 
false to me, but he wasn't. I will never marry 
Pancho — ^neyer ! '* 

" Where are you going ? " 

"I don't know; I don't care. I want to 
go ; he has come for me." 

" This cannot be," said Mercedes, clutching 
her angrily by the arm. 

But Palomin pushed Mercedes roughly to 
one side, and taking Aurelia in his arms, 
carried her out with him. His horse stood at 
the tranquera, his poncho thrown over the 
saddle and haunch of the animal. 

" Tia Teresa ! Tia Teresa ! " shouted Mer- 
cedes. " Come quickly. What shall we 
do?" 
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At her voice, Tia Teresa, whd had come 
that day to try and prevent the marriage with 
Pancho, ran to the kitchen; but when she 
saw a man, whom she did not know, wrap 
Aureha in his poncho and set her upon the 
croup of his horse, she wrung her hands dis- 
tractedly, ejaculating in a helpless manner, 
" Mi Dios ! mi Dios ! What will the colonel 
say ? What will the colonel say ? " 

Aitrelia looked wistfully round as she heard 
her aunt's voice; but Palomin sprang hurriedly 
into the saddle, and, turning his horse's head, 
trotted quietly away. 

Pancho de Armas, galloping across camp 
next morning to see his lady-love, met a friend 
of his who gave him some garbled account of 
this affair. Furious with rage, he pressed his 
horse to full speed, and soon reached the 
puesto of old Antonio. Fortunately the old 
man was not there, or there might have been 
trouble between them. In his place Pancho 
found Alec Gordon's chum, Geordie Macdon- 
nell, sitting on a low stool in the. kitchen, 
taking mate with Mercedes and her young 
brother BasiUo. Mercedes turned pale as she 
met his fierce glance. 
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" Where is Antonio?*' said Pancho, fiercely. 

'^ Gone with the patron in search of Anrelia/' 
said Mercedes. 

" Where has that * salyage * taken her to ? " 
rejoined Pancho. 

" We don't know,** said Mercedes. 

^^Palomin told Chiagnriza that he shonld 
travel all night and go straight out to the 
pampas/' said Basilic. 

**They wiU he leagues away hy this; hut 
they do not easily escape me, neither one nor 
the other," said Pancho, with an angry scowl 
on his face. " Which way have they gone ? " 

" Miguel likes to talk, and knows nothing," 
said Mercedes. "My father wiU find where 
they have gone, and wiU hring Aurelia hack. 
Wait here till he comes, Pancho ; you can do 
nothing." 

" I can do nothing ? You will see, c — jo ! 
I, Fancho de Armas, do nothing ! " And 
without more Pancho left the kitchen and 
went oflf to the palenque, where his horse was 
standing. 

" Follow him," said Mercedes to Geordie, 
clasping her hands and looking up at Tn'm in 
alarm. ** Of anything he. is capable." 
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Without answering, Geordie followed Pan- 
cho and the two rode off together. 

" Where are you going ? " asked Pancho, 
as he saw Geordie beside him. 

" You are going to look for Aurelia. No ? 
Well, I am going with you.*' 

**I don't need your help," said Pancho, 
" I have those who will help me better than 
any gringo." 

To this Geordie made no answer; and 
Pancho, heeding him no more, rode rapidly 
for his own place at the manguera, giving 
Geordie all he knew to keep up with him. 

When they reached the manguera, Pancho 
at once sent several peons off in search of in- 
formation, while he caught up and saddled a 
fresh horse for himself. 

** Can you lend me a horse, Pancho ? " said 
Geordie. " My grey is pumped with the hard 
gallop we have had." 

" Go to the ! " replied Pancho, using a 

coarse phrase, which in any other country 
would be a gross insult. 

To go on without a fresh horse was impos- 
sible, and even if he got one, what could he 
do ? Pancho and his rascals would be too many 
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for him/ If they should overtake Palomin, 
there would be murder, which he alone could 
not prevent. In his dilemma, Geordie looked 
round him, 'and his eyes fell upon the white 
walls of the azotea, not a league distant. 

** Ralph Mahony! He is just the man to 
help me," said he to himself. '^ What a fool 
I was not to have gone there straight ! " 

He lost no more time, but remounted and 
galloped off for the azotea. As he drew near, 
a carriage drove away, and Willy Eaeburn 
galloped up to shake hands with him. 

Geordie soon explained his errand, and 
asked where he could find Ralph Mahony. 

^* Tell Don Justiniano, it will take him to 
manage Panoho,** said Willy. ^* There he is 
at the gate, looking at us. I am cavalry escort 
to my sisters, so I cannot stop, but I'll come 
back as soon as I have seen them safe 
home/* 

^^ There is no time to be lost," said Don 
Justiniano, when Geordie had explained hia 
errand to him also. ^^ Palomin has small 
chance of escape if Pancho and his rascals 
once get on his trail. A firesh horse for Don 
Jorge, and one for me, Don Eodolfo/' he added. 
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as Ealpli came to shake hands with • Geordie. 
'^ I shall want yon both to come with me." 

When horses were caught and saddled, 
Don Justiniano, who had retired to the house, 
reappeared, dressed in a loose coat and heavy 
boots, and with a brace of pistols in his 
belt. 

** Bring your six-shooter with you," said he 
to Ealph, " and if you have another pistol, 
lend it to Don Jorge. You two will follow 
me, and will keep near me," added he, as they 
mounted their horses, ^'but you will not speak 
nor meddle in any way unless I call upon 
you." 

At a steady trot they rode off to the man- 
guera, Don Justiniano somewhat in advance 
of the other two, who rode side by side in 
silence. 

Before they reached the manguera, several 
of the peons had returned, bringing news 
which gave great satisfaction to Pancho de 
Armas, who had mounted his horse and now 
stood at the corral gate, while his men ex- 
changed their reeking horses for fresh ones. 

**Who will these be that come?" said 
one of the men, looking towards the azotea. 
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** Foreigners/' said Pancho, glancing over 
his shoulder, " Be quick, boys ! " 

" One of them is the gringo who came with 
you," said the man. ** With him comes Don 
Eodolfo, but I don't know the other. Look I 
they are galloping now. Has Don KodoKo the 
idea of stopping us ? Always he was a great 
friend of that * salvage ' Palomin." 

*^ Look out for Don Eodolfo ; he is not half 
tame yet," said another of the men, with a 
laugh. 

** I will tame him if he meddles in my 
affairs," said Pancho, turning in his saddle to 
inspect the approaching horsemen. ** C — jo ! " 
he exclaimed the next moment, " the other is 

the patron. What, have you " he 

added, as he saw his men pause. "Do you 
think the old man is some authority? No 
one stops me — ^no one." 

But the men no longer showed any 
alacrity in what they were about. They were 
ready enough to assist Pancho in any lawless 
work he might have in hand, but they were 
all more or less under the ban of the poUce, 
and it was to Don Justiniano they looked for 
protection against the conseq[uences of past 
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misdeeds. His name had once been a power 
in the land, and even now the poKce would 
never touch a peon of his without first asking 
his permission. 

" Come here, Pancho,*' said Don Justiniano, 
pulling up some dozen yards from the corral 
gate. " I wish to speak with you for a 
minute." 

" Something of importance, patron, it 
must be, to bring you here on horseback," 
replied Pancho, trying to smile, and walking 
his horse slowly towards him. 

"It is of importance, Pancho," said Don 
Justiniano, turning his horse as though he 
would ride back to the estancia. 

Pancho joined him, Ealph and Geordie 
following at some Uttle distance. They had 
ridden more than a square before Don Jus- 
tiniano spoke again, when he asked some 
questions about the cattle, and made some 
observations about the effect of the increased 
number of sheep upon the pasture. Pancho 
glanced uneasily behind him, answered two or 
three questions at random, and then iuter- 
rupted Don Justiniano, saying — 

"But, patron, these questions I could 

665736 
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answer you any day. Excuse me, I have very 
important business on hand, and " 

"I know you have, Pancho. It is about 
that I have come for you. We will talk of it at 
the estancia." 

" To the estancia I cannot go now. I 
will go over in the evening, and then we will 
talk," replied Pancho, checking his horse. 

^* You wiU come with me to the estancia 
how." 

** Look here, patron, we are losing time in 
words ; teU me what you want ? " 

" I want to avert a misfortune," said Don 
Justiniano, wheeling his horse round, ^* and 
I wiU avert it. Come with me to the es- 
tancia." 

*^ No, patron, I cannot go with you." 

** You wiU disobey me, Pancho ? Take care 
what you do." 

'* In what concerns the estancia you have 
a right to order me, Senor Don Justiniano, 
but in this matter I am my own master," 
replied Pancho. 

• " You wiU do immediately what I tell you. 
Come with me to the estancia." 

As Don Justiniano spoke, he slipped his right 
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hand into the hreast of the loose coat he wore, 
and as Panoho wheeled his horse sharp round 
and drove in his spurs, he drew a pistol from 
his belt, and levelled it at his head,, shouting 
to him to stop. Panoho threw himself flat on 
his horse's neck, but Macdonnell put himself 
right in his way, and Kalph seized his horse 
by the bridle. 

"I am not playing, Pancho," said Don 
Justiniano. " I know what work you have in 
hand. Once more I say to you, come with me." 

^* Oh, patron ! patron ! By the love of 
your mother, by the love you have for the 
good senora, who has been the blessing of your 
life, let me go I " said Pancho, dropping his 
reins, and stretching out his hands to Don 
Justiniano. *^ You do not know what you are 
doing, patron. There is a girl as fair as your 
own dear daughter, who has promised to be 
my wife. A villain has robbed her from her 
father's house, and is taking her out to the 
pampas to live amongst Indians with him. 
You know what that life is, patron. Let me 
go, patron! I promise you that I will not 
harm the villain, but I will save her, and will 
take her back to her father," 
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^^MsLve no fear for the girl, Pancho. I will 
take the responsibility. She shall not go out 
to the pampa, but you are not the man to go 
affcer her. Come with me ; the affair is mine 
now.'' 

" This affair is mine, and neither you nor 
any one else shall stop me," answered Pancho 
fiercely, and clutching with one hand at his 
reins, he drew his facon with the other ; but 
ere he could use it, Balph Mahony had seized 
him by the wrist, and twisted the weapon 
from his hand* 

Pancho glared round him furiously, like a 
wild beast at bay ; then, dropping his arms to 
his sides, he said — 

^^I am a prisoner; do with me what you 
win. Kill me, if you Hke. You had better do 
so, old man ; for I give you notice, that if 
I live, I will have my revenge for this. 
Yes f '* raising his clenched hands, and 
shaking them in Don Justiniano^s feice, ^' yes ! 
the day will come when you shall pay me. 
Now, yes, now I have lost her ; but you shall 
pay me, you shall pay me ! '* 

Here Pancho broke down, and covering his 
face with his hands, he burst into tears* But 
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neither his prayers nor his tears had any 
effect upon Don Justioiano, who took his 
horse by the bridle, and sUpping the reins 
over the animal's head, led the way to the 
estancia. On arriving there, he took Pancho 
into a small room, with a barred window. 

*^ Have you yet arms ? " said he. ** Give 
them up." 

Pancho gave up a double-barrelled pistol 
and a knife, when Don Justiniano added — 

*^ You will remain here until I give you 
permission to leave. You may call for any- 
thing you require. Don Jorge" — turning to 
Macdonnell — ^* you will do me the favour to 
remain on guard here for the present, and will 
not allow him to leave the room on any pre- 
tence whatever." 

*^I am at your orders, Don Justioiano," 
replied Geordie, while Pancho submitted in 
sullen silence. 

After securing Pancho's arms under lock 
and key, Don Justioiano remounted his horse, 
and taking Kalph Mahony with him, galloped 
back for the manguera, where he found some 
dozen peons, with their horses saddled, waiting 
fpr Pancho to return. 

VOL. u» 
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''Boys," said he, *'you were going some- 
wliere with Pancho. I am going with you in 
his place. Where was he going ? '* 

No one answered, and he spoke again. 

"I know what you were going for. The 
girl that Pancho was going to marry next 
week has been stolen from her father's house . 
We must save her, and return her to her 
relations." 

" We know where they were three hours 
since, patron," answered one of the men. 
*' But do not come with us ; we must gallop 
hard, and you have lost the custom." 

"It is true, Don Justiniano," said Ralph. 
*' We may have a long way to go, and 
you " 

'' Should be in your way," said Don Jus- 
tiniano, sharply. But he felt that what the 
man had said was true ; he never mounted on 
horseback now when he could avoid it, and 
he had "lost the custom;" and he added, 
"It is better so, boys; take Don Eodolfo 
with you, and obey him as though he were 
myself. And, Don Eodolfo, remember^ at 
whatever cost, the girl must be saved. Do 
not employ force except in case of neceBsity- 
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But I have given my word to Panoho, and 
at whatever cost I put my honour in your 
hands." 

*^ Pierda cuidado, patron," answered several 
of the men together. Then, vaulting on to 
their horses, they started oflf at a rapid gallop, 
nearly in the direction of the Estancia Santa 
Matilda; Ealph Mahony going with them, 
and Don ^ustiniano returning alone to the 
estancia. 

Palomin and Aurelia had not gone far the 
preceding evenings About eight o'clock they 
reached a puesto on the camp of Don Tomas 
Baebum, and stopped the night there, as 
AureHa, who was wet and shivering, refused 
to go any further. The next morning Palo- 
min was anxious to get away early ; but when 
the shepherd heard that they were off to the 
Indian tolderias, he refused to lend him horses, 
and his wife did her utmost to prevail upon 
Aurelia to go no further. But Aurelia said 
anything was better than going back, and 
Palomin procured two fresh horses and a side- 
saddle from another friend of his. But mean- 
while hours had passed, and their chance of 
escape became each moment les^. 
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About the same time that Geordie Mao- 
domiell and Pancho rode together up to the 
manguera, Aunt Alice, sitting alone in her 
sala, heard the garden gate open, and looking 
out saw Alec Gordon coming up the gravelled 
walk towards her. 

*^ Good morning, Alec," she said cheerfully, 
as he came up the steps into the verandah, 
" You have found me all alone i Don Tomas 
is away somewhere, and the girls have not 
returned yet. I suppose the rain kept them 
yesterday. Have you seen Harry ? " 

*'Yes. Poor fellow! he was with me for 
an hour yesterday. But I wanted to see Don 
Tomas very particularly. I want his advice 
about a most unpleasant affair that happened 
on my camp yesterday." 

" I have no idea where he has gone. But 
tell me what it is ; you look very much an- 
noyed at something." 

On this appeal, Alec Gordon told Aunt Alice 
the whole tale of the loves of Aurelia Pintos, 
or as much as he knew of them, and then told 
her that he and old Antonio had started that 
morning at daybreak in pursuit of the run- 
away couple, and after many fruitless inquiries 
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had found them at one of Don Tomas's 
puestos, not two leagues from the estancia. 

** I saw AureKa," added he, " sitting quietly 
in the house ; so, telling old Antonio to keep 
back, I went to speak to her. But Palomin 
saw me, and would not let me, and when I 
tried to reason with him he grew fearfully 
excited. He drew a revolver and swore he 
would shoot any man who attempted to stop 
him ; he talked in such a mad way as I never 
heard any man talk." 

" Poor man ! he has had enough to make 
him mad," said Aunt Alice. 

"Well, all I could do was to get the shep- 
herd to promise me to delay them as long as 
he could, while I came over to see Don 
Tomas. Even if we raise the country, and 
take her from him by force, we must get 
her back." 

" We must," said Aunt Alice. " Go and 
get my horse caught and saddled. I will go 
and bring the girl here." 

" You, Aunt AHce ? " 

" Don't lose time talking. Alec. Go." 

In ten minutes Aunt Alice, mounted on her 
little white horse, rode with Alec Gordon out 
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at the garden gate, and then started at a 
sharp canter, across the sloppy camp, for the 
puesto where Alec had left the runaways. 
Straight as an arrow they went, fording 
swamps and forcing their way through clumps 
of paja, till Aunt Alice's light habit was 
dripping wet; but they saved haK a league 
of the distance, and were just in time. The 
horses stood ready at the palenque, and the 
shepherd's wife, who had lost all hope of 
dissuading Aurelia, was bidding her a tearful 
good-bye. The shepherd had delayed them as 
long as he could, by surreptitiously breaking 
the girth of the side-saddle, but could do no 
more. Springing to the ground without 
assistance. Aunt Alice walked straight up to 
Palomin, holding out her hand. 

" They have been treating you very cruelly, 
Nicasio," she said, ** and I have come to talk 
to you." 

Now, if half a dozen men had come against 
him, Palomin would have met them at the 
tranquera and denied them entrance; but 
against a kind-faced, sweet-voiced little 
woman, who came holding up her wet habit 
with one hand, while she stretched out the 
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other to him in Mendship, he ™ peerless. 
He took the little hand in his own, and raised 
his hat in salutation, asking her in a gentle 
tone to come inside ; but as he did so he 
looked at Alec, who had remained with the 
horses. 

** Never mind him," said Aunt Alice ; ^' he 
will not come in unless you ask him." 

Together they went into the house; and 
Aunt Alice, seeing Aurelia hiding her face 
from her in a comer, went up to her and kissed 
her, then sat down and talked gently with 
them both, asking them many questions, and 
taking it for granted that they were going to 
be married as soon as they could complete the 
necessary arrangements. 

" I see what we must do, Nicasio," said she. 
" Aurelia must come and live with me in the 
mean time. You must come with me too ; we 
will talk to my brother together, and he will 
see that justice is done you. Harry has told 
us what good service you did him, and how 
brave you were. We are all deeply grateful 
to you, and will do what we can to help you. 
What say you, AureUa ? Will you come and 
live with me till Nicasio takes you to a house 
of your own ? " 
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Aurelia did not answer, but, Imeeling down 
beside Aunt Alice, bathed her hands in her 
tears. 

" Then, Nicasio," said Aunt AKce, drawing 
the girl towards her, **the sooner we are off 
the better ; I do not want any one to find us 
here." 

Palomin hesitated, looked at Aunt Alice 
two or three times from under his eyebrows, 
and as often dropped his eyes again to the 
floor. He wished to rebel and have his own 
way in spite of her, though he knew the end 
would be misery both for himself and AureHa ; 
but he saw that behind Aunt Alice's soft 
words there was a determined will — she would 
not go away without Aurelia, With bad grace 
enough, he submitted. Which being all that 
Aunt Alice wanted, she proposed that they 
should go at once. 

Ten minutes after they had left the puesto, 
Ealph Mahony and his horsemen galloped up. 
The shepherd's news gave Ealph heartfelt joy. 
He had no wish to aid in any way in putting 
Aurelia in the power of Panoho de Armas, but 
he was fully determined to carry out the 
orders of Don Justiniano at any cost, and to 
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take her for the present from Palomin. He 
galloped on with his men to Santa Matilda, 
but considered that he had fulfilled his com- 
mission when he had received an assurance 
from Don Tomas and Aunt Ahce that they 
had taken Aurelia under their protection, and 
would see that no evil befel her, 

Ealph saw also both Palomin and Aurelia, 
and having satisfied himseK that there was 
no further idea in tbe minds of either of them 
of flight to the pampas, returned at once to 
the * Pajonales to report to Don Justiniano, 
taking with him a letter to that gentleman 
from Aunt Alice, in which she explained to 
him her intentions in regard to AureUa, and 
besought him to use all his influence with 
Pancho to prevent him troubling her any- 
more. 

This letter, and Ealph's report, threw Don 
Justiniano into great perplexity. During many 
eventful years of political life, Pancho had 
been a faithful, though an unscrupulous re- 
tainer of his ; since then he had served him 
with equal fidelity as capataz of his estancia. 
He had seized him and kept him prisoner for 
his own sake, for he knew that if he had met 
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Palomin ttere would hare been bloodslied, 
but he bad no intention of taking any step to 
save Aurelia from the consequences of her own 
rasb promise. 

He took Ealpb with him to the room in 
which Pancho was confined, in order that he 
might tell him himseK the result of his 
mission. 

'* And that * salvage ' is there with her at the 
estancia of Don Tomas ? ' ' exclaimed Pancho. 

**He is there, but he is not with her," 
replied Ealph. **Dofia Alicia has made her 
her own maid, and wiU take her with her into 
Buenos Ayres next month.^' 

" C — jo 1 That cannot be," said Pancho. 
** The girl has got to go back to her father's 
house." 

" She will not go back, and she is much 
better with Doiia Alicia for some months to 
come, until she learns to know her own mind," 
repUed Ealph. 

*' What I know is, that between you, you 
have robbed the girl from nie,^' screamed 
Pancho, furiously. "Why do you keep me 
here a prisoner ? " added he, turning to Don 
Justiniano. ** These are nothing, but you, old 
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me. Some day I will arrange the accomit 
with you. You shall pay me." 

** Pancho, you are mad," exclaimed Ealph. 
" If it had not been for Don Justiniano you 
would have been a murderer by now, and 
would have had to fly the country." 

"But I would have taken her with me. 
How much longer are you going to keep me 
here ? " 

" Until you are tranquil and will listen to 
reason, I will not let you go," said Don 
Justiniano. 

" I was angry, yes; but I see you have done 
right, patron, and have saved me from a great 
misfortune,'^ said Pancho, suddenly becoming 
very quiet. 

^^ You will do me the justice to acknowledge 
that I was compelled to act as I did?" said 
Don Justiniano. 

" You have reason, patron. I should have 
killed that man if I had met him." 

" And you have insulted me, and have 
threatened me in return for the service I have 
done you. I will forget your words and you 
will forget my violence ; is it not so, Pancho ? " 
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^* Yes, patron. Yon mil paxdon me — ^I did 
not know what I was saying.'* 

Pancho spoke in a very soft voice, but in 
his eyes there gleamed a fierce light, of which 
Ealph Mahony took notice and never for- 
got. 

" I will let you go now, Pancho," continued 
Don Justiniano, ** if you will promise me not 
to go near the estancia of Don Tomas while 
the girl is there. You and Palomin must 
arrange your dispute as you can, but I will not 
have you giving any annoyance to Dona 
Alicia." 

"Have no fear, patron. It is not there 
that I wiU look for the girl." 

*' Then you are free, Pancho. I wUl return 
you your arms, and trust to your word." 

In ten minutes Pancho had re-saddled his 
horse, and trotted quietly away for the man- 
guera, Ealph Mahony, and Geordie Macdon- 
neU, who had been all these hours his jailor, 
looking affcer him with sore misgivings, as he 
went. 

" I'll lend you a fresh horse, Geordie," said 
Ealph, " and you gallop over to Santa Matilda 
and tell them that the tiger has got loose 
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again. If we don't keep a shaxp look-out, 
there will be bad work for some of us yet." 

Willy Eaebum at Santa Matilda, and Ealph 
Mahony at the Pajonales, kept sharp watch 
for some time for any sign of active male- 
volence on the part of Pancho de Armas ; but 
with the return of the Eaebum family and 
Don Justiniano to Buenos Ayres, their chief 
fear vanished, and the affair was soon for- 
gotten. 

Aunt Alice paid for her interference with 
Palomin with a severe cold, from which she 
had hardly recovered before she received a 
formal notice from old Antonio Pintos, de- 
manding the restitution of his daughter, 
which proceeding, she was informed by Alec 
Gordon, was prompted by Pancho de Armas. 

" It looks a very formidable document," 
said Alec Gordon, turning it over ; ** but leave 
the gentleman to me — I'll arrange him." 

The next day Alec, on his way back to the 
Estancia Chica, stopped at Antonio's puesto, 
and, calling the old man outside, said to him, 
^'That demand you have sent in to Dona 
Alicia is very well drawn up, Antonio, but 
there is one thing you have forgotten — you 
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have neglected to enclose the baptismal cer* 
tifieate of your daughter with it/' 

Old Antonio peered up at Alec as he eat 
on horseback from under his bushy eyebrows, 
and scratched hi$ head in apparent bewilder- 
ment, 

** Thanks, Don Alejandro ; I had forgotten 
all about it.'* 

Alec Gordon galloped gaily away, whistling 
to himself, but neither he nor Aunt Alioe ever 
heard more of this demand. 

There was another business which gave 
Alec much more trouble. As soon as he 
heard that Colonel Mendez had returned to 
Eanchos, he galloped over to Bee him, to pro- 
cure a formal discharge for Palomin. But in 
spite of the good service Palomin had done 
him, he found the colonel furious against him, 
eager only to find out where he was^ so that 
he might arrest him and send him off to 
complete his term of service on the frontier, 
Palomin at this time naturally kept very 
quiet, never showing himself at pulperias or 
any of his usual haunts ; but he had several 
narrow escapes from parties who were sent to 
take him, some of which were headed by 
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Pancho de Axmas, till, when Anrelia had left 
the estancia with Aunt Alice for Buenos 
Ayres, he eagerly accepted a proposal which 
was made to him by Alec Gordon — ^that he 
should cross the river to the Banda Oriental, 
and go to an estancia near Colonia, which he 
and Harry Eaeburn talked of purchasing. 
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CHAPTEE n, 

PATRIOTISM — ENFORCED AND OTHERWISE. 

Oh, that winter of 1857 1 Who that travelled 
over the southern camps of Buenos Ayres 
during that winter will ever forget it ? I am 
sure I never shall, for it was the first time I 
had ever visited that part of the province, and 
I found those level plains one vast sheet of 
water. Heavy rains during the autumn, 
which became heavier as winter progressed, 
had caused all the watercourses to overflow, 
till the rivers could no longer be distinguished 
from the surrounding pampa. How the sheep 
lived through it I don't know; and many 
didn't live, for they died by thousands, and 
not a few blossoming estancieros were ruined. 
It was then that I paid my first, long- 
promised visit to my friend Ealph Mahony, 
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who was one of these blossoming estancieros ; 
for he had rented a league of land from Don 
Justiniano, and was setting up an estancia of 
his own, where he had placed a certain Irish 
protegee of his, named Barney Maguire, as 
manager. Barney had been a medianero of 
Peter Flanagan's, and by dint of hard work 
and economy, aided by good times, had 
managed to become possessor of two thousand 
sheep, against which Kalph placed four thou- 
sand more, and took him into partnership 
with a third share in expenses and profits, 
Ralph jJlacing the land against Barney's work 
and supervision. Not an unusual style of 
arrangement in those days, whereby a man 
with small capital, if he were trustworthy, 
might find himself, without going into debt, 
at the head of a fair estancia. 

Hard work had Ralph and Barney that 
winter in staxting their new place, and heavy 
was the loss they suffered ; but both of them 
were in excellent spirits all through it, and I 
never enjoyed a visit so much in my life, 
though I was hard at work all the time, doing 
what I could to help them. I found the 
exposure and rough gallops in all weathers a 

VOL. n. D 
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most pleasant relief from the monotony of 
civilized city life. 

In spite of his occupations, I found time for 
many a long chat with Ealph about old times, 
and about the new friends we had both of us 
made in South America. Ealph spoke in the 
very highest terms of Don Justiniano, and 
never tired of expatiating upon his own good 
fortune in having found such a friend ; but I 
noticed that he did not care to talk much 
about the rest of the family, and I had hard 
work to get him to pronounce any opinion 
upon Consolacion, who was a great favourite of 
.mine, as she was of every one who knew her, 
she was so kindly natured and affable, and far 
more straightforward than is frequently the 
case with Portena beauties. This rather 
disappointed me, for I had heard from Emily 
Kaebum that he and Consolacion were the 
best of friends. 

" Far too much so," said that young lady, 
with a toss of her pretty head. At which I 
laughed, for I had heard another tale from 
Alec Gordon. 

From talking of Don Justiniano and his 
family, we naturally passed on to talk of the 
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Raebums, with whom I knew Ralph was very 
intiinate. 

" A thorough gentlemen, every inch of him," 
said Ralph, when I asked him how he liked 
Don Tomas. ** And as for Aunt Alice " 

But here Ralph came to a full stop. Aunt 
Alice inspired every one who came in contact 
with her with such admiring love as could 
find no expression in words, and I quite 
appreciated and sympathized with Ralph's 
sudden pause — ^I understood him better than 
if he had spoken for half an hour. And he 
did speak for more than half an hour, giving 
me innumerable instances of their kindness to 
him. Then we went on to talk of the rest of 
the family, a subject which I approached with 
great caution, for from something which had 
been told me by Alec Gordon, I imagined that 
there had been certain love-passages between 
Ralph and Bnuly Raebum, which would 
prevent him speaking of her to me with perfect 
frankness. But no such thing ; he spoke out 
his opinion of her to me with blunt honesty. 
That opinion was by no means flattering to the 
yoxmg lady, and I listened to it with very 
mixed feelings. 
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Emily is certainly the most beautiful young 
woman I ever set my eyes on, and I am 
not the only one who thinks so, more's the 
pity. She has a genial, confiding way of 
getting round a fellow which is perfectly irre- 
sistible. Every new acquaintance she makes 
is at once marked by her as a new ™tim, and 
80 clever has she become by frequent practice, 
that very few men in our social circle in 
Buenos Ayres have altogether escaped her 
wiles. Alec Gordon had been one of her first 
conquests, but she soon tired of him, and 
during her last season in the city had had few 
smiles for any one but me ; therefore it was by 
no means pleasant for me, on her return from 
the estancia in May, to be received by her 
with the greatest coolness, and to be told 
laughingly by Alec Gordon — 

" Your temporada is over ; you can come 
and stand with the rest of us out in the cold. 
Your Mend Mahony has been spending his 
Sundays and holidays all the summer at Santa 
Matilda, and none of us poor feUows have a 
ghost of a chance now." 

Every man, however blind he may be to his 
own follies, is keen enough to see the weak- 
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nesses of others, and I trembled for my friend 
Ealph Mahony. I knew his frank, impetuous 
nature, and had no idea that he could resist the 
blandishments of an accomplished beauty like 
Emily Kaeburn. He would fall a victim, and 
his noble heart would be wrung by the same 
pangs I had seen suffered by others far less 
worthy. Therefore it was with very mixed 
feelings I listened to his opinion of Miss EmUy 
Eaebum. I rejoiced to learn that he was 
perfectly safe, but my heart rebelled against 
the severe strictures he passed upon her 
treatment of Alec Gordon and several others 
whom he named to me. How he came to 
know all that he told me was to me a mystery. 
I strove to defend her conduct, and waxed so 
vehement in her defence, that I thought for a 
moment the result would have been a quarrel 
between us, tUl Ealph burst out laughing. 

"Ah 1 my boy," said he, ** you have been 
hit by an arrow from the same quiver, and the 
wound is not scarred over yet." 

So in our opinion of her merits we agreed to 
differ, and there was no other cause of dispute 
ever likely to arise between us. 

I spent a month with Kalph on this occa- 
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sion, and then returned to Buenos Ayres, in 
company with Alec Gordon, in time to be 
present at the wedding of Harry Eaebum. 

A few days after this joyous event, I had 
occasion to go round to the house of Messrs. 
Gordon, Eaebum, and Co., my business 
being with Mr. Henry Gordon, the managing 
partner. As I entered his private office, I 
found him seated at a writing table covered 
with green baize. Uttered with documents^ 
account-books, and samples of printed cottons ; 
but none of these seemed to have any interest 
for Mr. ffenry Gordon at that moment. Hi& 
attention was riveted upon a sheet of fools- 
cap with a few lines of writing upon it, and 
a most elaborate signature below them, which 
lay before him on his desk. 

* " Momiig, Gordon," said I. " What's the 
row now ? You look at that paper as if it was^ 
your sentence to be shot." 

" You can laugh if you like — ^you are English 
bom — but it is no joke to me. Til be shot 
before I obey it." So saying, Henry Gordon 
tossed the paper across the table to me, and 
leaning back in his chair, thrast his hands 
into the pockets of his trousers. 
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The document was a summons to the citizen 
Don Enrique Gordon to present himself at the 
head-quarters of the first regiment of National 
Guards for enrolment. 

^^The devH!" said I, as I read it. "For 
one to-day! It's past one already, and the 
third citation, too. "What did you do with 
the others ? " 

*^ Pitched 'em into the fire." 

"You must present yourself; they'll arrest 
you if you don't. Go and see Obligado ; 
he'll let you put a substitute." 

" I won't put a substitute ! I've seen Obli- 
gado, and I've seen Alsina, and I've told them 
both that I am an EngUshman, and that 
I mil he an Englishman. They never shall 
make me shoulder a musket for them ! " 

" Have you consulted Parish ? " * 

" Yes ; and he has written to Christie f about 
it, and the answer is that without instruc- 
tions from home, he cannot meddle in the 
matter." 

" And in the mean time ? " 



* Then H.B.M. Consul in Buenos Ayres. 
t Then H.B.M. Minister to Brazil and the Argentine Con- 
federation^ resident in Bio Janeiro. 
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" In the mean time I will take care of my- 
self; " and with that Henry Gordon stretched 
out his hand for the sheet of foolscap, tore it 
in two, and threw it into a waste-basket which 
stood in one comer, after which I proceeded 
to acquaint him with the business which had 
brought me. 

We were interrupted by a tap at the office- 
door, and a clerk, looking in, announced that 
a sergeant and two soldiers were in the store, 
asking for Mr. Henry Gordon. 

" Tell the sergeant to step this way," said 
Henry Gordon. 

The sergeant, being summoned, came for- 
ward and stood in the doorway. 

" Stay where you are," said Henry Gordon. 
** What is your errand ? " 

^^I have orders to arrest Don Enrique 
Gordon as a deserter from the first regiment 
of the National Guard." 

^^ What will you do with him when you have 
arrested him? " 

" Take him to the Ketiro Barracks." 

"I am Don Enrique Gordon. I am not 
a deserter from the first regiment of the 
National Guard, or from any regiment. I am 
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aii Englishman. The first man that steps 
across that doorway to arrest me I shall 
shoot, and the second, and the third." So 
saying, Henry Gordon put his hand into an 
open drawer beside him, and took from it 
a loaded revolver, which he cocked, looking all 
the time steadily at the sergeant. 

Now, if he had been sent to arrest some 
unfortmiate paisano, the sergeant would have 
known very well what to do; but to arrest 
a British merchant in his own office was 
something new in his experience, and when 
the British merchant held a loaded revolver in 
his hand, matters became ftirther considerably 
complicated. He hesitated and looked over 
his shoulder, as though he would call for assis- 
tance, when I took him by the arm and led 
him back into the passage, closing the office- 
door behind us. 

** He will escape ! " said the sergeant, 
angrily. 

"Don't you alarm yourself," said I. "He 
won't run. Who sent you ? " 

" Colonel ObKgado." 

"Where is he?" 

"At the Government House." 
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*^ Then come with me. I am going to 
talk to him." 

" I cannot leave this without Don Enrique." 

"Then keep guard over him here till I 
return, but don't you go into his oflBce, or you 
will get shot." 

I soon found Don Pastor Obligado, ex- 
Governor of Buenos Ayres, and now colonel of 
the first regiment of the National Guard ; but 
my arguments had not the slightest effect 
upon him. He refused to recall the order for 
Gordon's arrest, saying that his summons had 
been treated with contempt, and that a lead- 
ing merchant was no different from any other 
citizen in the eye of the law. 

Now, by the constitution of Buenos Ayres^ 
all men bom in the country, of whatever 
parentage, were citizens, and liable for service 
in the National Guard; but all sons of 
Englishmen, who had been educated in Eng- 
land, looked upon themselves as Englishmen^ 
and had always refused to enrol themselves. 
"While Don Pastor was governor he had shut 
his eyes to repeated infractions of this law; 
but now that his party felt their power secure^ 
and had gained the election of Dr. Alsina 
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as their second constitutional governor, they 
determined that the law should no longer be 
broken with impunity, and had thus selected 
six victims, connected with some of the prin- 
cipal families of the city, by whose arrest ta 
vindicate their authority. One of these six 
was Henry Gordon; three others were also 
sons of Englishmen; the other two were of 
French descent. 

It was past four o'clock before I could 
prevail upon Don Pastor to return with me 
and see Henry Gordon himself. Two sentries 
lounged carelessly in the doorway, the ser- 
geant was seated on an empty box in the 
patio smoking, the office-door was still closed, 
and Henry Gordon was within. 

"I have brought Don Pastor to argue the 
point with you himself, Gordon," said I. "I 
have argued with him till I am tired, so try 
your hand on him ; but don't shoot him, 
whatever you do." 

Don Pastor was a short, stout, gentlemanly 
looking man, cleai-shaVen, and with a good- 
humoured expression of countenance, but with 
a veiy determined look about the mouth and 
jaw. He went straight up to Gordon, holding 
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out his hand with a smile, as though the 
whole aflfair were a joke ; but Gordon refused 
to shake hands with him, and requested him 
to be seated. 

"If you come to me as a friend, Don 
Pastor," said he, */you will commence by 
sending away your soldiers." 

"As you please," said Don Pastor; and 
going out again to the patio, he dismissed the 
sergeant and his two men, but gave them a 
rendezvous not very far distant. 

" Muchisimas gracias," said Gordon, as Don 
Pastor returned and took a chair. " Now, 
Don Pastor," he continued, " I wish to show 
you that your present procedure is an ab- 
surdity. In a few months I shall leave this 
country. What object do you serve by gain- 
ing one unwiUing recruit for a few months 
in time of peace? I will never shoulder a 
musket for you in time of war, and you know 
it." 

" I do not want you for a soldier of mine," 
replied Don Pastor. "But you have broken 
the law of enrolment, and the law must be 
vindicated. The enrolment question with you 
gentlemen of foreign parentage has been too 
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long in abeyance, and we are determined to 
enforce it. You must obey or leave the 
country. Now, in your own case, all that I 
require is that you pass this night under 
arrest at the Ketiro, and either enrol or put 
a substitute to-morrow ; after that you can do 
just what you like, and will receive no farther 
molestation from me. It is not among such 
men as you that I want to recruit my regi- 
ment." 

" Then why annoy me about it ?" 

^* Because you are a man of position and 
well known. I have a long list here," said 
Don Pastor, taking a folded paper from his 
pocket, " of men who, like you, have incurred 
the penalty of two years' service in a line 
regiment for refusing to enrol ; but we have 
resolved merely to arrest six of you as a warn- 
ing to the rest, and trust that we shall have 
no further need to resort to measures of 
coercion, and have no present intention 
of inflicting the full penalty upon any of 
you." 

Henry Gordon took the paper from him, and 
glanced over the list of names. 

*^I have had no trouble with the other five," 
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added Don Pastor. ^* They refuse to present 
themselves voluntarily, but submit to coercion, 
as any sensible man would." 

"Promise me that you will set me at 
liberty at ten o'clock to-morrow morning." 

"I give you my promise," replied Don 
Pastor. 

" Well, I don't think a night in the barracks 
will do me any great damage," said Henry 
Gordon; and so surrendered himself, and 
walked off with his captor. 

About sundown that evening, a dense crowd 
of excited foreigners marched down the Calle 
Florida towards the Eetiro, preceding, sur- 
roimding, and following a picket of the first 
regiment of the line, who, with muskets 
shouldered and bayonets fixed, were escorting 
^ix prisoners down that street to the barracks. 
These six prisoners were aU young men, be- 
longing to the upper class of Buenos Airean 
society. They marched two and two, seem- 
ing noway cast down or ashamed of their 
position, exchanging salutations, and now 
and then jokes, with their acquaintances in 
the excited crowd around them. Among 
them walked Henry Gordon, conspicuous by 
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his tall stature and ruddy face and beard, 
every incli of him an EngKshman. 

The crowd, though excited and noisy, made 
no hostile demonstration, and the prisoners 
and their escort marched quickly down the 
long straight street, crossed the wide open 
space which then lay in front of the Ketiro 
Barracks, and were soon safely lodged in their 
quarters for the night. Many of us tried to 
enter with them, but we were roughly repulsed 
by the sentries, at which some murmuring 
arose from the crowd. A line regiment was 
drawn up under arms in front of the barracks, 
and close to the gate a number of young 
Portefios were collected on horseback. The 
shouts and derisive remarks of the crowd 
excited their anger. 

" What do these gringos here ? " said one of 
these young men. "Let us clear the plaza 
of them." 

Upon which he and his companions rode 
down upon us, and rapidly cleared the space 
in front of the gateway; but when they at- 
tempted to drive back the main body of the 
crowd a scuffle ensued, in which one very 
excited young man was struck from his horse. 
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"My God! that's Tumbull," said Alec 
Gordon, as he saw him fall. 

Alec and I ran at once to assist the fallen 
horseman; at the same time, the officer in 
command of the nuhtary thought it was time 
to interfere, and ordering his men to level 
their bayonets, charged straight down upon 
the crowd. The people, who in spite of their 
excitement were very good-humoured, gave 
way in all directions, and a rush of them by us 
sent Alec, Tumbull, and me all rolling on the 
ground together. Our misfortune seemed to 
excite universal hilarity, both among the troops 
and the people ; the officer halted his men, and 
there was no farther disturbance of any Mnd. 
Alec and I picked ourselves up, and then 
picked up Tumbull, who had received rather 
a severe shaking, and was not quite himself 
for nearly half an hour afterwards. 

At the house of Don Justiniano Velasquez 
that evening I heard this young man give a 
most flaming account of the prowess he had 
displayed on this occasion, for which he re- 
ceived great commendation from Dona Filo- 
mena, to my great amusement and to the , 
disgust of Consolacion, who seemed to have 
taken an antipathy against him. 
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Dofia Filomena had been for some years one 
of the leading female politicians of the city. 
No one had been more active than she in can- 
vassing for the election of Dr. Alsina in May, 
and now she turned all her energies to secure 
the adherence of the rising yoimg men of the 
city to his policy, whatever it might be. Her 
sala in the evenings more resembled the saloon 
of a political club than the drawing-room of a 
private gentleman. It was very seldom you 
met any ladies there — ^lawyers, soldiers, and 
newspaper editors were her favoured guests ; 
but any young man was welcome who would 
listen to her instructions in politics, and had 
never done anything to mark him as a member 
of the opposition. 

I did not know much of TumbuU at that 
time, but on making inquiries I learnt that he 
had been one of the most favoured pupils of 
Dona Filomena for two or three months back. 
He had soon tired of his lonely life with his 
mother on the Estancia del Ombii Solo, and, 
leaving a oapataz to look after the drowned- 
out sheep, had spent the winter months in 
Buenos Ayres, where, as a young man of for- 
tune and prospective influence, he had at once 
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been taken by Doila Filomena under her 
wing. 

Now, as the enrolment question was at this 
time the question of the day, and one upon 
which Dona Filomena had yery decided 
opinions of her own, Tumbull's gallantry, as 
she called it, drew from her the very highest 
encomiums, which produced one result which 
some of us neither anticipated nor approved 
of. When TumbuU returned to the Ombii 
Solo, which he did soon after this affair of the 
six prisoners, one of his first acts was to gaUop 
into Eanchos, and presenting himself to 
Colonel Mendez, he enrolled himself as a fall 
private in the National Guard of that partido, 
which consisted of a regiment of cavalry. 

Colonel Mendez was considerably surprised 
at the step on Tumbull's part ; he had looked 
upon him as a foreigner, and was not accus- 
tomed to see men enrol themselves of their 
own accord. However, he entered his name 
on the roll of the first company, and invited 
him to dine with him ; when, finding that he 
had done this at the suggestion of Dofla Filo- 
mena, he suddenly began to take very great 
interest in him, asked him a great many 
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questions concerning hia friends in the city, 
and promised to get him a captain's commis- 
sion, if he could induce sufficient men to enrol 
to form a new company. This stimulated 
Tumbull's zeal to such a pitch, that for the 
next two months he was a very considerable 
nuisance to many of his neighbours, who 
thought that enrolment could only be a 
prelude to a spell of service upon the frontier ; 
but he persevered, and before the end of the 
year received his commission as captain. 

Among the recruits he thus enrolled while 
the patriotic fever was on him, was Willy 
Raebum. Willy and Pat Haggarty were 
alone in charge of Santa Matilda this spring ; 
Don Tomas and the rest of his family had 
decided to pass the summer in the^city. Buenos 
Ayres was a few days nearer to India than was 
Chascomus, and even one day was much to 
Aunt Alice, for at that time each mail from 
Europe brought terrible news from the East, 
and her kind heart was torn with anxiety and 
apprehension for many who were near and 
dear to her. 

One day, shortly before shearing com- 
menced, Turnbull galloped over to Santa 
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Matilda on patriotio work intent. Willy 
listened attentively to his lecture on the 
duties of a citizen, and as he considered 
himself a Portefio, and TumbuU held out 
the prospect of a lieutenant's commission in 
the new company he expected to raise, he was 
easily convinced that it was his duty to enrol 
at once ; and, returning with TumbuU on the 
following day to Kanchos, enrolled himself 
accordingly, and became a trooper, on paper 
at least, in the cavalry regiment commanded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Don Eustaquio Mendez. 
Don Tomas was very much put about when 
he heard of this, but he made no attempt to 
dissuade Willy from doing what he considered 
to be his duty. 
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CHAPTEE in. 

THE PASO QUINTEBOS AND OTHEB MATTEBS. 

A HOUSE with a large green door, in the Calle 
Tucuman. The door was set in an archway, 
from which the causeway sloped down to the 
level of the paved street. When both leaves 
were thrown back, they opened a passage wide 
enough for a carriage to drive through. The 
archway extended under cover for about ten 
yards, leading into a large patio, paved with 
black and white tiles set diagonally across it. 
In the centre of this patio there stood a 
plant-stand of wood painted green, with 
green tubs j&lled with soil, in which grew a 
great variety of flowering plants — camellias, 
jessamines, carnations, roses, etc. Some of 
these were now in flower, some were only 
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budding, but all were in perfect order and 
flourished exceedingly. 

From three sides of this patio doors led to 
various rooms. The wall on the fourth side, 
that to the right of the archway, was a blank — 
the house extended no further in that direc- 
tion — and the pavement bordering it consisted 
of rough flag-stones, forming a road leading to 
a second archway, which opened into another 
patio ; and beyond that there was yet another, 
larger than the other two put together, where 
the coaeh^house and stablds were sitoatd. 
The part of the house fronting the jstreet was 
two stories high ; the rest was only otte story. 
There was no attempt at orBamental architec- 
ture to be seen about it; but most of the 
rooms w»e large, and doors and windows 
abounded. Such houses are frequently to be 
met with in Buenos Ayres. This was the 
residence of Don Tomas Eaeburn. 

Alec Gordon, who had been for months in 
the Banda Oriientali busy with his friend and 
partner, Hany Baebum, in the selection and 
purchase of an estancia, returned horn Monte 
Video one day in February, 1868, and before 
noon strolled leisurely up the Calle Tucuman, 
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and entered the open doorway of this house, 
without inockiug or ringing, or in any other 
way announcing himself. Turning to the left, 
he triad one of the sala doors, which room 
fronted upon the street — ^foxmd it locked; then 
crossed the patio to the dining-room door 
on tibe .opJ)OBite side, which yielded to his 
hand, but in the dining-room he found no one. 
A salver piled up with grapes stood on the 
sideboard; he selected a bunch of the ripest. 
There was a celebrated man once who would 
not eat grapes, saying he did not like his wine in 
pills. Alec was not a celebrated man, and he 
ate grap^ whenever l^e got a chance. While 
he was thus pleasantly employed, he heard 
the rustle of a dress behind him, and felt 
himself seized by the arm, 
" Robber 1 thief] eating all my grapes ! " 
The words were harsh, but the voice was a 
very sweet one, and the tones had no anger in 
them. Alec turned quickly, and found himself 
face to face with Charlie , BAebum. City resi- 
dence had paled the roses in Charlie's cheeks, 
but the contrast showed in relief the colour of 
her fall red lips, and added lustre to her large 
brown eyea, Abo toc^ both her hands in his 
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own, saying not a word, but letting his eyes 
speak for him, waiting for the welcome which 
he knew would greet him. 

" So glad you're come. Alec. We have 
been expecting yon for more than a week past. 
And Harry and Isabel ? '* 

" Next week. So you are glad to see me 
back, Charlie, are you, after all my travels ? " 

" Oh yes, so glad. Alec. Oh, but, Alec, 
I have such fearful bad news to tell you. I 
have been crying all the morning; and to 
think that you should come back just on 
the very day! You will be so angry when 
I tell you, but really. Alec, it was not my 
fault.'' 

"Angry with you, Charlie?" said Alec, 
taking hold of one of her soft brown curls and 
twining it round his finger. "I think I'll try 
to be, just to see how it feels. I can't imagine 
how anybody could be angry with you, little 
sunshine 1 " 

" Don't joke. Alec. If you only knew ! And 
I must tell you. It's about Turk. He's dying ; 
he's poisoned. He got out into the street 
this morning when cook went to market, and 
he has been lying on some straw in the stable, 
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moaning, ever since. . Papa gave him an 
emetic, but he says there is no hope ; " and 
with that Charlie, whose smiles had faded 
away as she went on with her narrative, burst 
into tears. 

"Don't cry, Charlie'; don't, darling," said 
Alec, drawing her towards him. "I'll get 
you another dog, prettier than Turk, and " 

"Oh, Alec, you know that's not what I 
mean. You have had him so long, and you 
were so fond of him ; and you gave him to 
me, telling me to make him happy for the 
rest of his life. And he was such a good dog, 
and I'm sure he was so happy. But Eamon 
forgot to chain him up this morning, and 
oh. Alec, it wasn't my fault." 

"I'm sure it wasn't, Charlie. I am sure 
Turk was never so happy in his life before. 
Come with me and let us see the doggie; 
perhaps he'll know me yet." 

And Turk did know Alec as he knelt beside 
him, and turned over on his straw when he 
spoke to him, and, staggering to his feet with 
a faint attempt to wag his tail, he nestled his 
head against his breast, and so died. A pair 
of long yellow moustachios mixed with the 
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curls on the dog's head ad he gave his last 
pant, and I imagine that a bright drop of 
crystal which rolled down his silken ear 
came Jfrom Alec Gordon's eye. When Charlie 
saw that the dog was dead, she rushed off to 
her own room, and was no more seen till lunch 
time. 

There being a great redundancy of dogs in 
Buenos Ayres, the police now and then make 
a razzia upon them early in the mornings, 
when aJl respectable Hcense-paying dogs are 
supposed to be indoors, and either kill them 
outright or scatter pieces of poisoned meat 
about the streets, valuable dogs now and then 
falling victims. 

Alec had Turk's skin taken off, the head 
being left ei^tire and fitted with glass eyes ; 
then, after due prepaaration, he had it mounted 
on red cloth, and so formed a handsome rug, 
which he presented to dharlie, who thereupon 
ceased to lament her lost pet, and rejoiced 
over him as one of the pleasant memories of 
the past. 

About an hour after Turk died, Don Tomas 
had a numerous company to lunch with him 
in his dining-room. There was his camp- 
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neighbour and everywhere-friend Boa Justi- 
rdano Velasquez, Ealph Mahony, now on his 
first visit to the city, Don Ignacio Lopez, 
who had beei:! for two months past in Buenos 
Ayres and was a frequent visitor at the house 
of Don Tomas, and Alec Gordon, besides his 
own family, including Willy, who was there 
on a flying visit. 

"What is this horrible tale you have 
brought with you from Monte Video, Alec ? " 
asked Aunt Alice. 

"The rebel army which capitulated at 
Quinteros has been massacred. Government 
has vindicated its authority by an act of 
summary justice.'* 

"You cannot call it justice. Alec,'* said 
Don Tomas. " The rebels laid down their 
arms on conditicm that their lives were spared. 
The chiefe were shot, and some hundreds of 
the men were Imtchered in batches in cold 
blood. I call it an atrocious breach of public 
faith.*' 

"Excuse me, Don Tomas, I don't think 
you understand the matter rightly," said Don 
Justiniano. "A severe example was neces- 
sary; and you can have no. sympathy for 
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those Italian pirates who surrendered with 
Cassar Diaz." 

" For them not the sKghtest, nor for CsBsar 
Diaz either. But a breach of faith such as 
the Government of Monte Video has been 
guilty of, is a national crime which, instead 
of putting a stop to their intestine discords, is 
more likely to perpetuate them." 

*^ Caesar Diaz was the best general the 
Orientales had," said Willy Baebum, " and 
the first who ever bore their flag to victory 
on a foreign battle-field. That should have 
saved him firom being shot like a traitor." 

" You speak like a book, WiUy," said Alec 
Gordon. "When did you last see Dona 
Filomena?" 

" I was there last night, and so was Turn- 
bull and a great many more. Nothing was 
talked of but the Quinteros massacre. They 
are going to get up a grand funeral service for 
the victims." 

"Is it true that Doiia Filomena wears 
mourning ever since the news came ? " asked 
Emily. 

" She was in mourning last night, and so are 
A great many of the native ladies*" 
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^^AndConsuela?'* 

" Consolaoion will always dress as her 
mother does,'* said Don Justiniano. 

"But, Alec," said Aunt Alice, **you and 
Harry Wu never (tok of setili^ m » 
country where such fearful crimes are com- 
mitted ? " 

" We have bought an estanoia and paid for 
it, and I am here to see about sending over 
sheep to stock it,'* repKed Alec. 

" Think better of it before it is too late," 
replied Aimt Alice. *^ God's curse will be on 
a ooimtry where such fearful crimes are com- 
mitted in the name of law and order. If you 
cast in your lot with a people burdened with 
a crime such as this, you, though quite inno- 
cent, will incur your share of the punish- 
ment." 

Aunt Alice spoke in such a tone of earnest 
conviction, that the jesting reply he was about 
to make died away on Alec's lips, and Don 
Justiniano spoke for him. 

" The * whites ' have now the upper hand 
completely, and they know how to keep it. 
How did you like the country itself, Mr, 
Gordon?" 
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" Oh, it is a magnificent country ; the best 
in the world," said Alec Gordon. " Such 
splendid cuchiUas; the country is all cut up 
vnth watercourses, and all the large streams 
are fringed with woods. I never enjoyed such 
gallops in my life ; so different to the endless 
monotony of our pampas." 

** How did you lose Palomin ? " asked Don 
Tomas. 

" One morning, when I was at M'Eachen's 
place, five leagues south of Porongos, he went 
out to look for the tropilla and never came 
back, not the tropilla either. I have no doubt 
that he and the horses fell into the hands of 
some party of the * whites. ' " 

" He may have been killed," said Willy* 

" No fear," replied Alec. " Of course he'd 
have to go with them, but Palomin is too 
good a gaucho to get in the way of bullets for 
people he cares nothing about." 

" Poor fellow ! " said Aunt Alice. " He 
seems to have bad luck wherever he goes." 

*^ It is the fate of many of my countrymen," 
said Don Justiniano. **It is for their sakes 
that severe examples must be made of these 
anarchists and foreign adventurers who make 
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a trade of the misfortunes of oiir country. 
Here is my cousin; you know how (juietly he 
has been Uving among us for the last two 
months, yet the newspapers are asking why 
he is allowed to walk the streets." 

^*You are not an anarchist?" said Aunt 
Alice, turning to Don Ignacio. 

"I am an officer in the service of the 
legitimate Government, and a friend of order. 
Therefore I shall soon see the inside of a 
prison if I stop here longer, and have come 
this morning to say farewell," said Don 
Ignacio. 

At this Willy shrugged his shoulders, and 
Ralph Mahony, who had been rather moodily 
silent all this time, brightened up, and 
addressing Don Ignacio, said— 

** I am very glad to hear that you are going, 
colonel. I know that you are running your- 
self into great danger by remaining in Buenos 
Ayres." 

" Have you any special reason for making 
that statement, Don Eodolfo ? " asked Don 
Justiniano. 

" I have," replied Ralph, looking fixedly at 
Don Ignacio, who frowned and hastened to 
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turn the conversation, by saying to Alec 
Gordon — ' 

*^ You ought to put on mourning for those 
Italians, Mr. Gordon; most of them have 
served under the flag of Great Britain.'^ 

" I suppose they belong to the Italian con- 
tingent who were sent out here' after the 
Crimean War," said Alec Gordon. "If so, 
they are no loss to the world, I met some of 
their English officers last year, and from their 
account of them, they must have been as nice 
a set of rascals as were ever got together." 

" That's the style of favours we get from 
you English now and then," said Don Jus- 
tiniano. " You get the sweepings of Italian 
towns to stand in the way of Bussian bullets 
for you, and when you have no further use for 
them, you send them out here, and the first 
filibuster who starts on a robbing expedition, 
shouting * liberty,' finds men who are too lazy 
to work ready drilled to his hiEind, and calls 
them soldiers." 

" You are rather hard on us, vecino," said 
Don Tomas. " We could not turn these men 
adrift in Europe. Urquiza offered us lands for 
them in the Gran Chaco, Thousands of theii: 
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countrymen are making fortunes here; what 
better could we do for them than give them a 
free passage, and maintain discipline among 
them while they were under our control? You 
want hands to develop the wealth of your 
unpeopled solitudes ; if you make it more 
profitable for them to fight than to work, we 
are not responsible if they chose to fight for 
the wrong man." 

The first reports of the Quinteros massacre 
which reached Buenos Ayres were much 
exaggerated, and excited an intense feeling of 
horror and indignation. The remnant of the 
rebel army which capitulated at the Paso 
Quinteros consisted of 460 men of all grades ; 
of these, two generals, CsBsar Diaz and Freire, 
and nineteen officers, were shot, and 131 
soldiers were massacred on the march 
from the Eio Negro to Monte Video. 
All who fell behind through fatigue, marching 
on foot under a burning sun, were lanced or 
had their throats cut by the escort. General 
Freire was one of the celebrated * thirty- 
three " who had crossed from Buenos Ayres 
with Lavalleja in 1826, and commenced the 
War of Independence against Brazil. General 
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Diaz had commanded the Oriental contingent 
which formed a part of the army of General 
Urqniza at Monte Caseros, and had decided 
the fortunes of the day by a brilliant charge 
with the bayonet. 

But the horror of this massacre was soon 
effaced in the minds of the Eaebmn family by 
a more per9onal misfortune which befel them 
the day after the return of Alec Gordon. 
Aurelia Pintos had been living with them as 
Aunt Alice's own maid since the preceding 
autumn. Though of a very flighty, vain dis- 
position, she had many amiable qualities, and 
both Aunt Alice and the young ladies had 
become much attached to her. When Aunt 
Alice rang for her on the morning of this day, 
her beU remained unanswered, and a repeti- 
tion of the signal brought another servant to 
the room, who announced that Aurelia had 
left the house before sunrise, carrying a small 
bundle, without telling any one where she was 
going or when she would be back. Aunt 
AHoe, though much annoyed, said nothing to 
any one, leaving it to be supposed that she had 
sent her somewhere; but as the day wore 
on and the girl did not return, she became 
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alarmed, and began to make inquiries con- 
cerning her among the other servants, which 
elicited shrugs of the shoulders, and more 
innuendoes than Aunt Alice cared to listen 
to, for Aurelia had given herseK airs, and had 
never been a favourite with the rest of the 
household. Whereupon Emily commenced to 
make inquiries on her own account, and pre- 
sently returned to the morning-room — ^where 
Aunt Alice had summoned Don Tomas for a 
consultation — flushed with indignation, and 
declaring that the girl had run off with some 
clandestine lover; that she had been to her 
room and found that she had gone in her best 
clothes, and had taken aU her jewellery with 
her ; and that the servants knew that she had 
been in the habit of meeting some one in 
secret for some time past. 

"Can Palomin have come back?'* said 
Aimt Alice. ** Alec said that " 

" She is after higher game than Palomin," 
said Emily, with a toss of her head. " Don't 
you remember the other morning, when Mr. 
Mahony came suddenly into this room, how 
confused she was, and he did not seem at all 
at his ease either ? '* 
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* * Emily ! What do you mean to insinuate ? *' 
said Aunt Alice, distress and alarm showing 
themselves in every feature of her speaking 
face. 

''I'll tell you what I saw/' said Emily. 
" Yesterday, when Don Justiniano left us after 
lunch, Mr. Mahony, instead of going with 
him, went into the back patio, and Aurelia 
followed him; and they were ever so long 
talking together, and when he came away 
he looked very much pleased at something, 
but I had then no idea of this." 

*' Mr. Mahony has had nothing to do with 
her running away," said Charlie, hotly. 

' ' He has been here every day since he came 
to town, and that was not the first time I have 
seen him go to the back patio before leaving," 
said Emily. 

''We must send for Mr. Mahony. Where 
is Willy ? " said Aunt Alice. 

" That reminds me," said Don Tomas, look- 
ing very much annoyed, " that Mr. Mahony 
told me yesterday that he was leaving town 
for three or four days. He did not say where 
he was going, but I know that he does not 
return to the estancia till next week." 
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. '^Consuela told me last niglit that Mr. 
Mahony and Don Ignacio Lopez were going 
to Entre Eios this morning by the steamer/' 
said Charlie. 

" I will go to the agency and inquire what 
passengers have gone," said Don Tomas. 
^* Meantime, send Kamon to make inquiries 
wherever you think there is any chance the 
girl may be." 

** I will go and make some inquiries myself," 
said Emily. 

All the inquiries made by Emily and Eamon 
were fruitless, and Don Tomas's revision of the 
list of passengers by that morning's steamer 
disclosed the fact that Don Ignacio Lopez had 
sailed by her, but that Ralph Mahony had 
not. Yet when he went from the agency to 
the house of Don Justiniano, he was told by 
that gentleman that Ealph had said good- 
bye to them at nine o'clock that morning, and 
had gone straight on board. 

Aunt Alice wept bitter tears over the faith- 
less ingratitude of the girl whom she had so 
much befriended, and Charlie .wept with her ; 
but Emily never mentioned the girl's name, 
and reserved all her indignation for the con- 
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duct of the man whom she styled her betrayer, 
and took the earliest opportunity of acquaint- 
ing her friend Consolacion Velasquez with 
every detail of his treachery. To her amaze- 
ment, Consolacion refused to share her indig- 
nation, and laughed at her accusation, telling 
her that when Mr, Mahony returned from 
Entre Kios, he would explain everything, and 
find out where the girl was for them. 

" He knows well enough where she is, but 
he won't tell us," said Emily. " Entre Eios, 
indeed ! It is little he will see of Entre Eios 
this timet" 

A week passed, ten days passed, and Ealph 
Mahony did not return, nor did there come 
any news from him for «y one. and not one 
word was heard of the missing girl ; but the 
next morning a steamer arrived from the 
Uruguay, and Ealph Mahony came with her. 
After a caU on me in passing, he went straight 
to the house of Don Justiniano Velasquez in 
the Calle Victoria, and was a long time 
closeted with that gentleman, to whom he had 
much to report concerning his journey to 
Entre Eios. He had met Don Ignacio Lopez 
on the beach by appointment at half-past nine 
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on the morning of his departure, that gentle- 
man having promised to procure tickets for 
them both for Gualeguaychu. They had gone 
on board together ; but when the whistle 
sounded for starting, the colonel, hurriedly 
giving him a ticket and several letters of 
introduction, had shaken him by the hand, and, 
wishing him a good voyage, had stepped into 
a boat and returned to shore. On looking at 
the ticket, Ealph had seen on it the name of 
Don Ignacio Lopez, but it was too late then 
for any explanation; he had been forced to 
arrange the matter as he could with the purser 
of the steamer, and then trust to his own wit 
to carry out the mission with which he had 
been intrusted by Don Justiniano. On reach- 
ing Gualeguaychu he had presented his letters 
of introduction, which proved of very great 
service to him, and had then gone on to San 
Jose, where he had an interview with General 
Urquiza, after which he had returned to 
Buenos Ayres. 

Kalph never told me on what mission he 
had gone to Entre Kios, but I could easily 
guess that it had some connection with the 
political intrigues which were rife at that 
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time; but he made no secret of his deep 
distress and annoyance at the disappearance 
of Am-elia Pintos, and seemed to consider 
himself in some way responsible for the mis* 
fortune. As soon as Don Justiniano would 
permit him, and without even delaying to 
salute the ladies of the family, he hurried off to 
the Calle Tucuman, where Charlie clapped her 
hands with joy as she saw him enter the patio ; 
and, opening the door of the morning-room, 
where the family were assembled awaiting 
him — ^for I had gone up at once, when he left 
me, to tell them that he had returned — she 
ran out to meet him. 

" So glad you're come ! " said she, seizing 
him by the hand and leading him forward. 
*^ Now I know it will be all right." 

But his reception from the rest of the family 
was not so encouraging. Don Tomas and Aunt 
Alice received him with formal politeness, for 
circumstantial evidence was strong against 
him; and Emily refused even to retm'n his 
salutation, sitting with her mouth pursed up, 
the impersonation, as she thought, of queenly 
dignity. 

Ealph confessed at once that he had long 
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known that Aurelia Pintos had a clandestine 
lover. The very first day of his visit to the 
city, he had by chance seen her conversing with 
him through an open window, and had taken 
the first opportunity of speaking to her about 
it, and warning her against him. She had at 
first met his remonstrances with great anger 
and indignation, but in a subsequent interview 
which had taken place the day before he had 
left for Entre Eios, she had promised him that 
she would do nothing without consulting 
Aunt Alice ; and he, believing her perfectly safe 
under such guardianship, had thought no more 
about the matter till that morning, on his 
return, he had heard from me of her disap- 
pearance. 

**Who is the man? Is it any one we 
know ? " asked Don Tomas. 

" I will bring no accusation against any man 
without proof," replied Ealph. ^MJntil we 
know where she is, we cannot tell that she has 
had any companion in her flight. I will make 
it my business to find out what has become of 
her, and, if possible, I wiU prevaH upon her to 
return to Mrs. Jocelyn, if she will receive 
hex.'' 
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" K indeed ! " said Emily. '' There can be 
no *if ' about that." 

This explanation did not give entire satis- 
faction to- any of them, and Kalph retired, very 
crestfallen and despondent ; but Charlie went 
out with him to the door, clinging fo his arm, 
assuring him^f her entire faith in him, and 
begging him not to be down-hearted, for she 
was sure it would all come right in the end. 

Ealph said he did not like to undertake 
alone his search for Aurelia Pintos, and asked 
me to go with him. I happened to be 
tolerably disengaged at the time, and some- 
what fagged with the hot summer weather ; 
the air of the open pampa was just what I 
wanted to set me all right again. I assented 
gladly, and off we went the next morning. 
Ealph had left his tropilla with his friend John 
Scanlan at the Chacra de los Alamos. We 
rode out there while it was yet dark, and after a 
cup of tea with John, which was enlivened by 
much horsey talk, mounted fresh horses and 
reached the Guardia Eanchos about sundown, 
I was thoroughly knocked up with the rapid 
gallop under a blazing sun, and was glad to 
seek rest for my aching limbs on a catre in a 
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quiet room ; but Ealph, after a hasty dinner, set 
off at once to commence his inquiries. He 
was absent some hours, and when he returned 
he seemed more despondent than ever, and 
who should come in with him but Don Ignacio 
Lopez ? They spent an hour with me, talking 
about the missing girl, Don Ignacio speaking 
of her in a very feehng manner, and bewaHing 
her fate, as he felt sure that she had fallen into 
the hands of some unprincipled scoundrel, and 
had notliing before her but a life of shame. 

" So ignorant, so impulsive as she was," he 
said, ** I never met a girl in whom I felt a 
deeper interest." 

He spoke so earnestly, and seemed to take 
her loss so thoroughly to heart, that I im- 
plicitly beheved every word he said, and 
commiserated him exceedingly, though I did 
not at all like the warm words he used in 
speaking of her. When he had left us, Ealph 
commenced to walk with hasty strides up and 
down the room. 

" I cannot make him out at all," he said. 
"Either he is the most consummate liar I 
ever met in all my life, or there is some 
mystery here to which I have no clue what- 
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ever. I don't know where to look for her 
now." 

Then, in answer to my inquiries, Ealph told 
me that this Don Ignacio was the clandestine 
lover against whom he had warned AnreKaJ 
that he knew that we should find him in 
Banohos, and thought that where he was she 
would not be far off. When he had left me 
he had gone to the house of Tia Teresa, 
Jioping to find the girl there ; but Tia Teresa 
had Hstened to him in surprise, and was 
thunderstruck when she heard that she had 
fled alone from the house of Don Tomas 
Eaebum. She told him that Don Ignacio 
Xiopez had returned to Eahchos about ten 
days before, and had also come to her asking 
for Aurelia, and had several times repeated 
his visit, although she had told him that the 
girl was in Buenos Ayres, and she had no 
expectation of seeing her for months to come* 
Then Balph told her Ihat Don Ignacio had 
been living for the last two months in Buenos 
Ayres, and had had frequent opportunities of 
seeing Aurelia there ; upon which the old lady 
had become very much alarmed, and, throw- 
ing a shawl over her head, had left him, 
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telling him that she was going to see the 
comandante about the matter at once. 

** Though what the comandante has to do 
with it, or how he can help us, I don't know," 
said Ealph. 

Ealph slept little that night, continually 
waking me up to discuss with him some fresh 
surmise concerning the fate of Aurelia Pintos 
which had come into his head. We both rose 
late the next morning ; and the first news we 
heard on reaching the coffee-room of the hotel 
was that Colonel Don Ignacio Lopez, a noto- 
rious agent of the Confederate Government, 
had been arrested during the night by the 
orders of the comandante, and lodged in the 
pubho prison. It was also said that he was 
heavily ironed, and that no one would be 
allowed to hold any communication with him, 

Ealph and I at once went off to the coman- 
dancia, and requested an interview with 
Colonel Mendez ; but he refused to allow us 
to see his prisoner, stated shortly that he had 
proofs of his being engaged in some secret 
conspiracy, and that he should send him on 
to Buenos Ayres for examination. Colonel 
Mendez was very curt with us, and seemed 
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to resent exceedingly our presuming to inter- 
fere in any way in the matter, both of us 
being foreigners. 

I remained several days in Eanchos, trying 
in vain to find some means of communicating 
with Don Ignacio Lopez, and paying several 
visits to Tia Teresa, who seemed greatly cut 
up at the disappearance of her niece, and cen- 
sured in most vehement terms the treachery 
of Don Ignacio, to whose wiles she attributed 
the misfortune. 

Ealph, in the mean time, scoured all the 
country round; but one thing only did he 
succeed in discovering, which was that Aureha 
had come out to Eanchos by the diUgence 
from Buenos Ayres on the day on which she 
had fled from the house of Don Tomas Eae- 
bum. She had apparently travelled alone, 
but had left the diligence in the outskirts of 
the town, after which Ealph could find no 
further trace of her. On inquiring from the 
conductor, Ealph had also learnt that a tall 
gentleman, wrapped in a cloak, and with a 
slouched hat drawn down over his eyes, so 
that he had no remembrance of his features, 
had brought her to the diligence in Buenos 
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Ayres, and had purchased her ticket for her in 
her own name. 

Ralph, of course, visited the Estancia Chica 
in the course of his search, and was greatly 
surprised to find that old Antonio bore the 
news of the disappearance of his daughter 
with the greatest equanimity, shrugging his 
shoulders and saying that he washed his 
hands of her ; and her sister Mercedes added, 
with equal indiJfference, that she had always 
given them more trouble than she was worth, 
and she hoped never to see her again. But 
her brother Basilic was vastly indignant at 
the way they spoke of her, joined Ralph in 
his search, and displayed an eagerness to find 
her, equal to his own. 

But all was in vain. Ralph gave it up after 
a week of incessant galloping, and came back 
to Ranches for me. The next day, as we 
were saddling our horses in the courtyard of 
the hotel, making ready for a gallop to the 
Pajonales, word was brought us that Don 
Ignacio Lopez had escaped from his prison 
during the preceding night, and that the 
poHce were out scouring the country for him 
in every direction. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

CONCEENING A MAN WITH TWO NAMES. 

The day after our arrival at Los Pajonales, 
Pancho de Armas came up from the manguera 
to see us. Never a good-looking fellow at tlie 
best of times, Pancho had changed very much 
for the worse since I had seen him the 
previous winter, and now had a most rascally 
down-look about him, which would have made 
me set him down at once as a thorough-paced 
villain, if I had not known already that he 
was one. Ealph had told me that he had had 
great trouble with him this summer ; that he 
had left his work almost altogether to his 
peons, spending his time loafing about from 
one pulperia to another, and collecting all the 
most disreputable characters in the district 
about him. He had spoken about him to 
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Bon Justiniano, but that gentleman had 
refused to allow him to dismiss him; but at 
the same time he told Kalph to keep a sharp 
eye upon his peons, and if he had any trouble 
with them, to report them to the chief of 
poKce in Chasoomus. 

After some desultory talk about estanoia 
matters, Pancho began to question ua con- 
cerning our fruitless search after Aurelia 
Pintos. Ealph was very guarded in his 
replies, and some remarks which Pancho let 
drop, gave both of us the impression that he 
knew quite as much as we could tell him, 
perhaps more, and was only pretending 
ignorance to find out what we knew. How- 
ever, when he had got out of us as much 
as we chose to tell him, he changed the 
subject, and began to bewail his bad luck, 
saying that he had been forced to sell some 
houses he had in Chascomus, to pay the 
money he had lost by cards and racing during 
the summer. 

" I wish you would give that up, Pancho," 

said Ealph. '^ You were a rich man a year 

ago, but if you go on this way you will be as 

poor as a rat befopre the year is out. Don 
VOL. u« a 
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Justiniano is very much concerned about 
you." 

" What do I care for the old man ? " said 
Pancho, angrily. "Let him take care how 
he meddles in my affairs; he has meddled 
once too often already." 

"You have no better friend in the world 
than Don Justiniano, and never wiU have," 
said Ealph. 

"Then let him leave me alone to arrange 
my own affairs," said Pancho. " I have a 
good rodeo of cows left yet, and I have 
a business in hand which will give me back 
all the money I have lost." 

" I hope it is not another race," said Ealph. 

"But it is," replied Pancho. "It is only 
when I bet on other men's horses that I lose 
money. When I make a race myself I always 



win. 



Ealph knew that this was perfectly true, 
for Pancho was an excellent judge of a horse 
and a first-rate traiuer, and he asked him what 
new horse he had in hand now. 

" No new one at all, but an old one. You 
know Lanuz's pangare ? " 

"Yes," replied Balph; "he is the best 
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horse in all the south. But Lanuz won't lend 
him to you, and if he would, you could not 
find any one to run against you." 

" But if I could find a horse to beat him ? " 

"Then you may make a fortune, for the 
whole partido will bet on the pangare; but 
that horse is not foaled yet in Buenos Ayres." 

" He is, and you know him as well as I do. 
You remember the race you won for me ? " 

" My picaso ? He couldn't live for three 
squares with the pangare. Besides, he is not 
mine now, and I cannot lend him you." 

" Not the picaso, but the horse he beat — 
the little Chulo." 

"If he couldn't beat the picaso, he can't 
touch the pangare." 

"Not beat the picaso? Why, man, he 
could have run away from you from start to 
finish, but that would not have suited me." 

This race which he had ridden for Pancho 
de Armas was always a sore point with Kalph . 
He could never bear to hear it mentioned, and 
80 asked Pancho no more questions, but left 
the room. But I was ready enough to listen ; 
and Pancho told me that the Chulo belonged 
to a wealthy estanciero of Dolores, named 
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Don Estevan Mufioz, who had lent liim to him' 
on purpose to make a race with the famous 
pangare, that the preliminaries of the race 
were all arranged, and that he expected 
Nicanor Euy Diaz, Munoz's trainer, with the 
horse that day at the manguera. 

Of Don Estevan Munoz I had never heard 
before, but of Nicanor I had heard much from 
Ealph. He" lived on a small place of his own 
near Dolores ; his business was that of a 
tropero, buying up fat cattle from the 
estancieros for sale to the saladeros of Buenos 
Ayres. But he had been very unfortunate 
in his speculations the previous season, and 
had applied to Ealph for the situation of 
capataz on the Pajonales estancia, as it was 
generally reported that Pancho would not 
long remain there. Ealph had a very high 
opinion of him, and would have given him 
the berth at once, if he could have got rid of 
Pancho. 

When I afterwards reported all this to 
Ealph, he did not at all like the idea of 
Nicanor and Pancho living together at the 
manguera. 

** There has been bad blood between them 
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for some time/' said Ealph. " If the race 
goes against them, and Pancho loses all he 
has left, Nicanor will have to look out for 
himself." 

"Do you know Don Estevan Munoz?" 
said I. 

^* Never heard of him before. The Chulo 
belonged to Don Ignaoio Lopez when I ran 
him with the picaso, and he left him with 
Nicanor when he fled to Entre Rios. I sup- 
pose he sold him to this Don Estevan when he 
was here last year." 

That evening Nicanor stopped at the 
estancia on his way to the manguera. He 
was accompanied by a little nephew of his 
named Pedrillo, who led by the halter the 
most beautiful picture of a Httle horse I ever 
saw. He was of a bronzed-black colour, 
called by the natives a oebruno, and was 
in tip-top condition. When I looked at him, 
I thought that Pancho's confidence was not 
misplaced; the pangare must be something 
more of a horse than any animal I had ever 
seen in Buenos Ayres, if he could beat him. 

Pedrillo had often been at the estancia 
before, and was a great favourite of Ralph's, 
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and Nicanor was a jovial, easy-going fellow, 
to whom I took a liking at first sight. They 
spent an hour with ns, and then went on to 
the manguera. As they were going, Nicanor 
asked Balph — 

" Have you seen anything of Don Estevan 
Mufloz? He promised to meet me at -the 
manguera this evening, and I expect he will 
come here for the night." 

** I have not seen him, and never heard of 
him before," said Ealph. **But tell him to 
come up by all means." 

At this I thought that Nicanor looked 
somewhat surprised; but he said nothing 
more, and, mounting his horse, rode away. 

We delayed dinner an hour, waiting for 
Don Estevan, but he did not come. The 
next morning we rode together to the man- 
guera to ask for him, when we were told 
that he had been there the previous evening, 
but that he had declined Ealph's invitation 
to the estancia, and had left at midnight. 
While we were there, Ealph's eye fell upon 
an ill-looking scoundrel among the peons, who 
seemed to wish to avoid us. 

** Who is that new man you have, Pancho ? " 
asked Balph* 
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" His name is Facimdo Eios," replied 
Pancho. " He came with Nicanor from 
Dolores.'* 

"I thought I had seen him before, but I 
suppose I am mistaken/' said Balph. 

During the next week we heard much of 
this Don Estevan Mufioz. He seemed to have 
visited all the estancias round about, but he 
never came near us. Don Julio Cohnan, 
the pulpero, spoke of him as a very old 
acquaintance; but when Balph said he had 
never heard of him before, he would speak 
no more of him. What took us to the 
pulperia on this occasion was to meet Don 
Justiniano, who had written two days before 
to Ealph, to tell him that he would arrive at 
Colman's that day by the Dolores diligence, 
but assigning no reason for his unexpected 
visit. 

Ealph drove over in his dog-cart, but I rode. 
We had not waited long before the diligence 
came up, and we broke off our conversation 
with Colman to go out and welcome Don 
Justiniano. After saluting us, and giving us 
the last news from town and some letters, he 
went into the pulperia, and remained closeted 
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with Cblman for half an honr, after which 
we drove oflF. I had never seen Balph drive 
so carelessly in his life as he drove that day 
on the way back to the estancia. He seemed 
to be entirely absorbed in something that Don 
Justiniano was telling him, I galloped on 
ahead to the estancia ; and afterwards, as we 
were putting up the trap together, Ealph told 
me that Don Justiniano was in great anxiety 
concerning his cousin Don Ignacio, of whom 
nothing had been heard since his escape from 
the prison at Ranches, but who had been 
denounced at head-quarters as engaged in 
some secret plot against Government, which, 
as the political atmosphere was rather *' queer" 
at that time, was quite enough to occasion 
anxiety to his friends. 

Two days after this we received a message 
from Pancho that Don Estevan Mufioz would 
spend the evening with us, which gave great 
satisfaction to Don Justiniano and Ealph, 
and to me not less so, for he seemed such 
a very mysterious individual that I had quite 
a curiosity to meet him. Again we waited 
dinner for an hour, but no Don Estevan 
appeared to share it with us. We had to be 
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content with our own Company, and had 
settled down to a quiet evening, smoking 
paper-cigars and talking under the shade 
of the verandah on the garden side the housQ, 
when our quietude was broken by a violent 
barking of dogs, and a confused sound of 
voices in the patio. A minute afterwards a 
heavy step was heard crossing the sala 
towards us, and an officer in uniform, with 
a Kght poncho over his shoulders, came into 
the verandah, looking eagerly around him. 

*' Gimenez ! " exclaimed all three of us, 
for we recognized him at once as Captain 
Gimenez, of the Eanchos cavalry, the right- 
hand jnan of Comandante Mendez. 

"Your servant, Don Justiniano," said he. 
" Gentlemen, I salute you. I was informed 
that you had a visitor this evening with whom 
I had particular business." 

"We were expecting a gentleman named 
Munoz," said Don Justiniano, "but he has 
disappointed us." 

" It is no use, Don Justiniano," replied 
Captain Gimenez. "I have an entire com- 
pany here, and the estancia is surrounded; 
he cannot escape. I should be very sorry 
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to put yon to the indignity of searoliing your 
house and grounds, but I have orders to do so," 

" You have perfect liberty to search every 
comer/' said Don Justiniano. "I have a 
great curiosity to see the gentleman myself; 
but if he has heard that you were coming, he 
has probably thought that I should have 
visitors enough without him.'' 

At this Ealph burst out laughing, and I, 
beginning to have some inkling of what was 
in the wind, laughed too. But Gimenez 
seemed in no laughing humour, and declining 
a seat which I brought out for him from the 
sala, requested Don Justiniano to favour him 
with a private interview. Don Justiniano 
acceded at once, and led the way to an inner 
room, requesting Ealph to send him in such 
refreshments as were procurable at that hour. 

While these two were closeted together, 
Ealph and I went out to inspect the military. 
Most of them were police from Chascomus ; 
they informed us that they were in perfect 
ignorance of the purpose for which they had 
come. But I found one young man whom 
I had met several times in Eanchos, who told 
me that they were in search of Don Ignaoio 
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Lopez ; and I had no longer any doubt as to 
the identity of Don Estevan Mufioz, and 
ceased to have any desire to meet him. 

Captain Gimenez remained about an hour, 
and then, without searching either house or 
grounds, took his departure. We heard next 
day that he had visited several other houses 
during the night, but had returned to Chas- 
comus without making any arrest. 

I have known Don Justiniano for several 
years, and have seen him under many dif- 
ferent aspects, but I never saw him in such 
a state of furious anger as he was when we 
returned to the sala after the departure of the 
police; and when we learnt the occasion of 
his wrath, we became almost equally indig- 
nant. Captain Gimenez, though an enthu- 
siastic partisan of the then Government, was 
an old friend of his, and had disclosed to him 
the reasons of his nocturnal visit. Ever 
since the escape of Don Ignacio Lopez from 
Banchos, he had been actively employed by 
Colonel Mendez in trying to discover where 
he had gone ; but he had been unable Jto 
find the slightest trace of him, and had come 
to the conclusion that he was safe from all 
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pursuit, when, on the morning of this day, 
Colonel Mendez had received information that 
Don Ignacio Lopez would spend the night 
at the Pajonales estancia, in which neigh- 
bourhood he had been concealed under a false 
name, and had at once despatched him to 
Chascomus, where the chief of police of that 
town placed men at his disposal, and gave 
him authority to search the whole partido for 
Don Ignacio. 

*' And who do you think was the scoundrel 
who denounced my cousin ? " said Don Justi- 
niano. 

We had neither of us any idea who he could 
be. 

** Pancho de Armas," said Don Justiniano. 

" Impossible 1 " exclaimed I. 

" I have the word of Captain Gimenez for 
it. He did not go himself, but sent a mes- 
senger last night, after my cousin had told 
him that he would spend this evening with 
ns." 

" Then Don Estevan and Don Ignacio are 
the same man," said I. 

** I have known that aU along," said Don 
Justiniano. 
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^* What can have been Panoho's motive for 
Buch treachery ? " 

" That is very plain," said Kalph. ** I 
believe he knows where Aurelia Pintos is 
hidden, and he has talken this means of 
getting Don Ignacio out of the way." 

" You still think, then, that Don Ignacio 
was the man who took AureKa to the diK- 
gence, and that he has her somewhere about 
here ? " said I. 

"I fear there can be no doubt of it," said 
Ralph. 

Don Justiiiiano gave vent to some petulant 
remarks concerning the evil influence of 
women, and then left us, telling Ralph to 
bring Pancho to see him the first thing in 
the morning. 

Before sunrise Ralph rode over to the 
manguera, and presently returned with 
Pancho de Armas. Don Justiniano's anger 
had somewhat cooled down during the night, 
and he very quietly demanded of Pancho his 
reasons for betraying his cousin. Pancho put 
on the most stupid look I ever saw a man put 
on in my life, and said that he did not know 
what he was talking abput. 
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" Not know what I am talking about ? You 
know well enough," retorted Don Justiniano, 
angrily. ** Colonel Mendez had no idea that he 
was in this neighbourhood till you sent to 
Banchos to tell him." 

" Banchos I I have not been in Banchos for 
months," replied Pancho. 

** Look here, Pancho," said Don Justiniano, 
striving to repress his wrath. "Even your 
treachery I could excuse, for I know you have 
had great provocation, but I will have perfect 
frankness. I insist upon it that you bring my 
cousin to me, so that I can provide at once for 
his safety." 

"What do I know about your cousin? 
He comes and goes just as he choses." 

"You know well enough where he is, or 
Nicanor Buy Diaz can tell you." 

"Nicanorl Without doubt he can tell you, 

but if you trust to a traitor like him " 

and Pancho shrugged his shoulders. 

" I have spoken to Nicanor this morning," 
said Balph, " and he knows nothing about the 
movements of Don Ignacio. He has merely 
the care of the horse for him." 

" He tells you that," said Pancho. 
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"I know Nicanor to be a thoroughly honest 
man, and incapable of any treachery," said 
Kalph. 

"You say that the police were here to 
arrest Don Ignacio last night," said Pancho, 
" I can tell you who told Colonel Mendez to 
send them." 

*'It was you who sent word to Colonel 
Mendez," said Don Justiniano. 

"It was not," said Pancho, very quietly. "It 
was Nicanor." 

" You Ue ! " 

"Patron, you use words I do not like," 
said Pancho, with the same quietness, but 
with an evil smfle playing over his face. 

" I will use harder words yet ! " said Don 
Justiniano, striking the table with his clenched 
fist. " I have befriended you all your Hfe. 
I have saved your life more than once when 
the knife was at your throat. My cousin has 
been almost as good a friend to you as I have 
been, and this is the return we get from you. 
You betray him like a Judas the first chance 
you get, and all for the sake of a worthless 
girl." 

"Bastal basta I " said Pancho, still smiling. 
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*' This is all nonsense. Don Hodolfo, you 
will do me the favour to make out my account 
and leave the balance for me at Colman's 
pulperia. As for this old man, he is mad; you 
will know better than take any notice of what 
he says." 

** Make out his account and pay him at 
once, Don EodoKo," said Don Justiniano, 
rising to leave the room, " and take care that 
he never comes near the place again." 

'* I will come again," said Pancho. **I have 
yet my account to arrange with youy old 
man." 

** Do you threaten the patron? " exclaimed 
Ealph, starting to his feet. 

*' Don't touch him, Don Kodolfo," said Don 
Justiniano • ^* Pay him and send him off. 
Threatened men live long." 

" Not always," said Pancho. 

Taking Pancho to his own room, where I 
accompanied them, EaJph made out his 
account, and handed him a roll of notes, 
which Pancho thrust into his tirador without 
counting, and then, holding out his hand, 
said — 

"Adios, my friend. Although the old man 
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and I quarrel, you and I remain friends. Is 
it not so ? " 

*' No traitor is ever my friend," said Ealph, 
refusing to shake hands. 

'* As you please. To me it is a matter of in- 
difference," said Pancho, turning on Ms heel 
and walking away. 

That afternoon a diligence from Dolores for 
town would pass Colman's pulperia, and Don 
Justiniano announced his intention of re- 
turning at once to Buenos Ayres. Ealph 
drove us over in his trap to the pulperia a full 
hour before the diligence was due, which gave 
Don Justiniano time for another long con- 
sultation with Julio Colman. As he gave 
good-bye to us when the dihgence drove up, 
he said — 

" Do not trouble yourselves any more about 
my cousin ; he has received fair warning, and 
is well able to take care of himself." 

We were not sorry to see him go. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE 0HULO*S EEVENOB. 



Fakcho de Abmas and Nlcanor Bay Diaz left 
the manguera the day that Don Justiniano 
had dismissed the former from his service, 
and took up their quarters at Colman's pul- 
peria, where they purposed remaining until 
the day fixed for the race hetween the Chulo 
and the pangarS. Meantime this race had 
caused great excitement throughout the whole^ 
district. Pancho sold his cows and every- 
thing he possessed, and staked all the pro- 
ceeds on the Chulo ; Nicanor also made 
several heavy hets, to a far larger amount 
than all his possessions ; several hetting men 
came from Dolores on purpose to stake money 
on their horse; and Lanuz and his Mends 
displayed equal confidence, backing their 
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horse freely. But their ardour was somewhat 
damped when they learned that Don Julio 
Colman was to ride the Chulo. 

I shared in the general excitement, and was 
an enthusiastic partisan of the Chulo. As 
I never bet, I staked no money on the race ; 
but often in the early morning I galloped 
over to the pulperia, and enjoyed a talk with 
Nicanor and Don Julio about the horse, and 
learned much of the mysteries of training. 
Occasionally I saw Tancho de Armas there 
also, but avoided him as much as possible; 
and I was . careful to speak to none of them 
of Don Estevan Muftoz, a reticence which I 
had afterwards deep reason to regret; but 
Ralph and I had come to the conclusion that, 
as we heard' no more mention of him, he was 
,by this time far away from danger, and was 
.^babty »afe in Entfe Eic, unL his o™ 
name of Ignacio Lopez. 

One of these mornings, on a previous hint 
from Nicanor, I rode over before sunrise, and 
was just in time to see a trial spin for a league 
down the road, between the Chulo and three 
horses which joined him one after the other. 
As all three horses were fairish animals, this 
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was as hard a trial as could be desired, and 
the result was most triumphant. The Chulo 
ran away from all three, one after the other, 
and came in hard held. 

Two or three spectators besides myself were 
there to see this trial spin. Among them I 
noticed a man on a powerful black horse, 
covered with a heavy cloth poncho, and 
wearing a slouched hat; but what most 
particularly caused me to notice him was 
that he wore a very large pair of blue spec- 
tacles, which quite concealed his features. 

When Don Julio pulled up after the spin — 
for he had ridden the Chulo — ^he dismounted, 
and, leading him by the rein, walked back 
towards the pulperia. As he passed him, the 
man in the blue spectacles stooped from his 
horse and spoke to him ; at which Don Julio 
gave a sudden start, and looked roimd over 
his shoulder. Little Pedrillo came running 
up, and took the horse from him, stretching 
his arms up to his neck and fondhng him. 

" Oh, my little horse," said he, " you will 
win this race for uncle, and then you shall 
never run again.'' 

The cebruno sniffed at him with his grey 
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nose and whinnied a response, as though he 
understood what was said to him. At which 
the man in blue spectacles smiled a stern, sad 
smile — such a smile as I have seen only on 
the face of men who have done much evil 
and have suffered much, and who look upon 
any display of sentiment, of which they them- 
selves are and perhaps always have been 
incapable, with contemptuous envy. 

But Don JuUo chid the boy angrily, and 
told him not to keep the horse standing there 
on the road; after which he walked away> 
with his hand on the mane of the black horse, 
while the man in blue spectacles bent over 
him, talking in low tones. As I looked after 
them, I saw Pancho de Armas gallop up to 
them. 

When Don Julio returned to the pulperia, 
I asked him who this stranger in blue spec- 
tacles was. 

" A passer-by," said he. 

"Has he anything to do with the race? 
I saw him watching the horses very narrowly. 
He may be some friend of Lanuz's come to 
see what chance they have." 

** Not he, indeed," replied Don Julio. 
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A few days after this, we had a visit from 
Alec Gordon and Willy Kaebum. Alec had 
done very well at the Estancia Chica, but he 
was too ambitious to remain on so small a 
place, and had joined Harry Eaeburn in the 
purchase of a very much larger estancia in 
the Banda Oriental. Alec was not the only 
one, in those years of prosperity, who blossomed 
from a tenant-farmer into a substantial land- 
owner. Peter Flanagan was also one of them. 
During the ten years spent on the strip of 
land he had rented from Don Justiniano, he 
had managed to accumulate a very snug 
amount of paper dollars, which lay at his 
credit in the Provincial Bank of Buenos 
Ayres, bringing him in some small interest 
which he never touched. No sooner had he 
heard that Alec Gordon was to leave the 
Estancia Chica, than he rode over to Santa 
Matilda, where Don Tomas was at that time, 
and offered to buy the place from him. Don 
Tomas was not anxious to sell the land, but 
he was very ready to do anything to serve the 
husband of his faithful old servant Molly, so 
they were not long in coming to terms, and 
the Estancia Chica was now Peter Flanagan's 
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own property. Alec Gordon had sent off some 
thousands of his sheep to the Banda Oriental 
in charge of Geordie Macdonnell, who was to 
be mayor-domo on the new iestancia ; the rest 
he was going to leave with Peter ^*on halves." 
Juan Fernandez, who had recently married a 
native girl, a daughter of old Don Carlos 
MansiUa, had succeeded, through the inter- 
vention of Ealph Mahony, in procuring a 
lease from Don Justiniano of the land till 
then occupied by his brother, together with 
about as much more added ; so he also was in 
a fair way to make a small fortune for himself. 
Of all these changes I was well aware at the 
time, and was very willing to meet these old 
friends of Ralph's, and to congratulate them 
on their prosperity; so when Alec invited 
Ralph and me to accompany him back on the 
following day, to assist at a farewell breakfast 
he was going to give to his neighbours round 
about the Estancia Chica, we both of us 
accepted the invitation. 

Peter Flanagan and MoUy, with their very 
numerous family, were already installed at the 
Estancia Chica; Juan Fernandez and his 
bride were there as guests ; and it seemed to 
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me, on the day following our arrival, that all 
the men and women I had ever heard either 
Alec or Ealph speak of as resident in that 
neighbourhood, were there. Among them was 
Basilio Pintos, who had joined Ealph so 
eagerly in his search for his sister Aurelia; 
but on this occasion he avoided us, and seemed 
unwilling to speak with either of us. 

It was the last day of Alec's sway on his old 
place, and he kept open house to all comers. 
How many cows and sheep were slaughtered, 
and how many fowls and turkeys fell victims 
to his hospitaUty, I cannot take upon myself 
to say, but in spite of the multitude of guests 
there was abundance and to spare. We ran 
races and sortija, and played at all manner of 
outdoor games, till about three in the after- 
noon, when the feasting commenced, and did 
not come to a full end till nearly sundown. 
A number of us, who were Alec's more par- 
ticular friends, had a* room to ourselves, with 
a sufficiency of plates, knives and forks, etc. 
How the others managed I have no idea ; the 
number of guests was far beyond the capa- 
bihties of three estancias such as Alec 
Gordon's. They spread all over the place in 
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small parties, and from the jokes and laughter 
all seemed to enjoy themselves amazingly. 
There v^as a small party of police there on 
pretext of preserving order, but their official 
duties were a sinecure, and they made up for 
their want of occupation by feasting as 
heartily and as jovially as any of the bidden 
guests. 

Altogether, this farewell breakfast was a 
grand success, and Alec Gordon was in a high 
state of dehght in consequence ; but when, at 
sundown, some of the younger women pro- 
posed to get up a dance and keep up the 
feasting to the next day, he declined the 
honour, saying that the house was no longer 
his, and Molly Flanagan required rest after 
her great exertions. None took umbrage at 
this, for most of us had had pretty well enough 
of it. 

The next day, Willy Eaebum took us over 
to breakfast with him at Santa Matilda, and 
early in the afternoon Ealph and I resaddled 
our horses, and rode off for the Pajonales, 
taking Colman's pulperia on the way, where 
we hoped to find letters waiting for us from 
Buenos Ayres, and where we might perchance 
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see the great race, if we were not too late — ^for 
this was the day on which the Chnlo and the 
pangare were to try conclusions together. 

As we rode up to the pulperia, looking at 
the crowds of well-mounted equestrians there 
collected, we saw two horsemen on the road 
in front, engaged in an angry altercation. 
Suddenly one of them put his hand hehind 
him, and drawing a facon from his helt, made 
a fierce lunge at the breast of the other, at 
the same time spurring his horse against him. 
The second man avoided the thrust by throw- 
ing himself backwards till his shoulders nearly 
touched the haunch of his horse, and then, 
also drawing a facon, parried several other 
deadly strokes which were aimed at him, the 
horses meantime curveting and prancing round 
each other. But the horse ridden by the first 
man was a young animal. Excited by the spur 
and the clashing of the steel, he became un- 
manageable ; and just as the two antagonists 
closed together with a fury which it seemed 
must be fatal to one, if not to both, he whirled 
round, tearing fiercely at the bit, and presented 
the back of his rider to his foe. But he, 
instead of running him through the body, as 
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he could easily have done, struck him a smart 
blow with the flat of his weapon across the 
shoulders, and then, checking his horse with 
a fierce laugh, shouted — 

** Have you by chance turned lunatic, 
Pancho, that thus you bare the steel against 
me?'' 

To this the other made no answer beyond 
an oath ; upon which he sprang from his horse, 
shouting to him to do the same and meet him 
upon equal terms. This the other seemed in 
no hurry to do ; and as Kalph and I spurred 
our horses in between them, he returned his 
facon to its sheath, and trotted quietly away 
towards the pulperia. This man was Pancho 
de Armas* The man on foot was Nicanor Euy 
Diaz. 

''What is all this about, Nicanor?'' said 
Ealph. 

"About nothing at aU," replied Nicanor. 

" Pues ! I can tell you, you had a narrow 
escape for your life." 

But Nicanor seemed in no humour for talk, 
and turning away, remounted his horse, and 
was soon lost among the crowd. 

''Eather lively," said I to Ealph. *' It was 
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a very pretty sight ; the sun shining on the 
bright steel against the dark background of 
their clothes had a very good effect/' 

^* I cannot admire incipient murder, however 
picturesque it may appear," replied Balph. 

When we reached the pulperia, we found 
that the race had not yet been run, owing to 
the non-appearance of the pangare ; and when 
we told Don Julio Colman of the scuffle be- 
tween Pancho and Nicanor, he seemed in no 
wise surprised. 

" They have been squabbling ever since they 
have been here," said he. " I heartily wish 
the race was over and I was rid of them." 

^' Nicanor never was a quarrelsome fellow," 
said Ealph. 

" The quarrel has something to do with that 
affair of Don Estevan Munoz," said Colman. 
^' It appears that Nicanor brought some scoun- 
drel of a peon in with him from Dolores, who 
Pancho says is the man who brought Captain 
Gimenez and the police down upon us. Now, 
Nicanor says that the man arrived at the 
manguera the same time as he did, but that 
he had nothing whatever to do with him, and 
was a peon of Pancho's. Anyhow, the man 
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has neither been here nor at the manguera 
since, and no one knows what has become of 
him or who he was." 

** I saw the rascal at the manguera," said 
Ealph, ^^ and I feel sure I have seen him be- 
fore somewhere. Pancho said his name was 
Facundo Eios." 

" Never heard of any man of that name 
about here," said Colman. 

Further talk was prevented by a great shout- 
ing outside, which heralded the arrival of 
Lanuz and his pangare, upon which Colman 
left us. 

After some conversation with sundry ac- 
quaintance we met in the pulperia, we went 
outside again, and the first men we saw were 
Pancho and Nicanor seated side by side, in 
the most amicable manner in the world, on a 
bench under the porch. 

** Have you two settled your dispute ? " said 
Ealph. 

** Oh yes ; it was all a mistake," said 
Pancho. 

" It would have been an awkward mistake 
for Nicanor if he had not been so quick in 
avoiding your first blow," said I. 
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** Are you men ready yet ? " said a tall, thin 
man, dressed in black, ^ho came forward at 
that moment. 

^* Don Julio has the horse, and is only wait- 
ing for you, Senor Lanuz,'' said Nicanor. 

'^ Then the sooner we run the better," said 
the tall man. 

The preliminaries did not take long to ar- 
range, and the two horses were soon walking 
side by side up the road together. The pangare 
was a much larger horse than the Chulo, and 
was in perfect racing condition, but somehow 
he looked mean and under-bred beside the 
Chulo, and I felt not the slightest doubt as to 
which horse would win. 

We were not kept long in suspense ; a start 
was easily effected. For the first two miles 
the horses ran neck and neck — neither seemed 
to have the slightest advantage over the 
other; but after that the Chulo began to 
draw away from the pangare, and about three 
squares from home was so far in front that 
we all looked upon the race as over, when 
suddenly he threw up his head, arched his 
neck, and began playing with his bit. Col- 
man tried all he knew to force him to stretch 
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himself again; but it was no use, he would not 
run, and the rider of the pangare, whipping 
hard, passed him when close on the raya, and 
won by two lengths. 

Don Julio was lifted from his horse almost 
insensible, and was carried inside, where he 
took to his bed, and did not leave it for weeks 
after. He had never received such a stinging 
disappointment in all his life, and thought 
that his fame as a rider was lost for ever. 

As the horses passed the raya, I heard a 
fierce execration from the hps of a man 
galloping behind me. I turned and saw 
a man in a striped poncho, with a pair of 
large blue spectacles on, which quite disguised 
his features, puUing his horse sharp up with 
one hand, while he pressed his slouched hat 
down over his forehead with the other. I 
recognized him as the man whom I had seen 
speaking with Colman and Pancho de Armas 
on the morning of the trial spin. 

** One of those Dolores men, I'll be bound," 
said I to myself. '* He has lost a pot of 
money on this, and so have plenty more, for 
that matter." 

*^ Did you ever see such a thing in your 
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life ? ' ' said I to Ealph, when after a long 
search I found him, talking rather wildly as 
I thought, among an excited crowd of men. 

"Never! I would not have believed such 
a thing possible," said Ealph. "Did you 
notice where the Uttle horse threw up his 
head ? " 

" Yes. I was close to him. But I am sure 
it was not Colman's fault ; he was riding him 
as steadily as a rock." 

" He could not help it," said Ealph. " That 
spot where the Chulo threw up his head was 
exactly the place where he was pulled out of 
his stride in that race in which I beat him 
with the picaso." 

" A coincidence," said I. " But what made 
him do it ? He ran as true as steel up to 
there." 

" Made him ? " said Ealph. " Memory, A 
good horse never forgets the place where he 
has once been baulked." 

I laughed at this idea of Ealph's, and so 
did many others too, for he was in great ex- 
citement about it, and spoke of it in all 
companies for long after, as one of the most 
signal instances of retributive justice that had 
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ever come under his notice. But Lanuz and 
his friends never troubled their heads at all 
about the reason of the singular behaviour of 
the Chulo ; their horse had proved himself 
the best horse of the two — that was quite 
enough for them. They pocketed some few 
score thousands of dollars, and went away 
rejoicing ; and in the following spring took 
their horse into Buenos Ayres, to pit him 
against the crack racer of the capital, and 
having lent him to an English merchant of 
sporting proclivities, they ran him for the 
" Gold Cup " at the spring meeting of the 
Foreign Amateur Eacing Society, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing him " licked into 
fits," as a friend of mine described it, by a 
little roan horse named Who'd-'a-thought- 
it, and returned from Buenos Ayres very 
much lighter in pocket than they had ridden 
in, and very much more ready to listen to 
Ralph's explanation of the signal victory they 
had achieved over the little Chulo. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



LA TAPEBA DE JUANCHEZ. 



Tapeba — a word which speaks of the past. 
It is a noun of place, signifying that which 
has been and no longer is. There, once upon 
a time, was a habitation and a household. 
The habitation is there no longer ; rehcs of it 
he scattered about. The household — ^where is 
it? Its members may yet exist, and may 
now form many households, in every one of 
which the tapera is talked of; or the tapera 
may be a place over which war or pestilence 
has passed, leaving behind desolation and a 
ruin. 

I do not know who the Sefior Juanchez was ; 
I do not know when he lived ; but I do know 
that he once Uved at this place, now known 
as the Tapera de Juanchez. He may have 
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been a descendant of one of those stout 
colonists who, under Pedro de Mendoza, built 
the first settlement on the banks of the 
Kiachuelo, whence they were driven out by 
the Querandl Indians, who with flaming 
axrows set their straw-roofed houses and their 
ships in a blaze, and killed Diego de Mendoza 
with a stone. Or his ancestor may have come 
later, with Juan Gar ay, and may have assisted 
in laying the foundations of the present city of 
Buenos Ayres ; and may have sallied out with 
him, and borne himseK vahantly in the fight at 
Matanzas, where vengeance was taken upon 
the Querandis, and they were routed with 
such slaughter that they never more made 
head against the colonists. The Eio Matan- 
zas (" slaughterings ") bears its name to this 
day, in token of that great victory. 

Or the Sefior Juanchez may himself have 
been a Spaniard, and coming out at some more 
recent date, may have received a grant of aii 
estancia, and may have settled down here, with 
his serfs round him, dweUing in rude plenty 
but not in splendour, ruling aU about him with 
the power of a feudal lord. 

Whoever he was, rank grass and weeds now 
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grow over the site of his habitation, and the 
cry of the buzzard and the owl is heard, in 
place of the shouts of swarthy peons or the 
laughing voices of dark-skinned girls. Trees 
of gigantic size stand about in broken lines ; in 
one place they form almost a complete circle. 
Most of them are paradise trees, but many are 
weeping willows. Fig trees also flourish there 
in wild luxuriance, and of the thorny tala, and 
of the fragrant espinillo, not a few. 

Late in the evening of the day after the 
race at Colman's pulperia, a solitary horseman 
rode up to the tapera. He rode through the 
place, winding in and out among the trees, as 
though he were looking for some one; but 
finding himself alone, he presently dismounted 
under the spreading shade of a willow, where 
he put the maneas on his horse's feet. Then, 
walking oflf some little distance, he seated 
himself on the trunk of a fallen tree, which lay 
within the circular space enclosed by trees. 
Taking oflf his hat, he shook back the hair 
from his forehead, and looked straight at the 
moon, just then rising over the tree-tops. 
Don Ignacio Lopez, for he it was, had not 
dared for some time past to look at the sun ; 
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in broad daylight he put on blue spectacles, 
and called himself Don Estevan Muiioz. Bis 
political mission to Buenos Ayres had failed, 
and the money he had available for the 
furtherance of this mission he had lost on 
the race the day previous. There was but 
one object to detain him any longer in the 
province ; it was this object that had brought 
him to the tapera this evening. For the 
furtherance of this object no disguise was 
necessary. He laid aside his blue spectacles ; 
with a good horse, and with open camp all 
round him, Colonel Don Ignacio Lopez feared 
no man. 

As he sat there watching, another horseman 
came slowly through the trees towards him. 
Don Ignacio waved him off with his hand, 
saying, " Not yet ; hide yourself among the 
trees till I call you." 

Again he sat alone watching, and presently, 
through the still night air, there came to him 
the jingling of a small bell. He recognized it as 
that of a madrina mare, and judged by the 
regular cadence that she was travelling at a 
quiet trot. Another quarter of an hour passed, 
and he could hear the tramp of horses' feet 
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coming over the smooth turf, straight for the 
tapera. These horses formed a tropilla; two 
men and a boy were driving it before them in 
a leisurely manner, as though they were in no 
hurry to reach their journey's end. One 
horseman kept behind the other two. Every 
now and then he took off his hat and ran his 
fingers through his hair, and whenever he 
replaced his hat, he drew it down over his 
forehead, and shot a fierce glance from under 
his heavy eyebrows at the man riding before 
him. The man in front seemed likewise to be 
troubled in mind ; ever and anon he glanced 
back over his shoulder at the other. A long 
facon in a silver sheath was passed through 
his sash in front of him, and at times his hand 
would seek the handle, as though he knew not 
the moment he might require it. This man 
was Nicanor Euy Diaz. Beside him trotted 
his little nephew Pedrillo, leading the Chulo 
.by a halter. The man who rode behind 
was Pancho de Armas. 

About three squares from the tapera they 
left the tropilla to itself, and the three rode on 
together into the circle of tall trees, where 
J)on Ignacio sat awaiting them, Pedrillo stiU 
leading the Chulo. 
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Don Ignacio received them in silence, 
without rising from his seat on the fallen tree, 
and motioned to them to dismount. 
> "Buenas noches, colonel/' said Nicanor, 
walking towards him and oflfering his hand. 

Don Ignacio merely nodded a response, and 
took no notice of the proffered hand. 

" It appears, colonel, that you are angry 
with me," said Nicanor. ^' But I warned you 
that the cebruno had his days, and was 
sometimes sulky and would not run." 

^* He is a horse ; of him I have nothing to 
complain," replied Don Ignacio. " I have not 
sent for you to meet me here to talk of him. 
Horses are always faithful to those who know 
how to treat them. Among horses there are no 
traitors, but among men there are. Nicanor, 
I have trusted you with my life, and you have 
deceived me. Now that the ^ salvages ' have 
got us down, you turn your face to the sun, 
as thousands of other cowards are doing." 

" Cowards ! I am no coward, colonel, and 
that you know right well," said Nicanor, 
pushing his hat back from his forehead, and 
looking indignantly at his accuser. " When 
the day comes you will find me as ready as 
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ever I was to carry a lance against the 
* salvages. ' " 

" No coward ! " exclaimed Don Ignacio, 
rising from his seat in so excited a manner 
that Nicanor drew back a step as though he 
feared he were going to strike him. *'No 
coward, you say? I tell you that there are 
cowards who do not fear death. If I called 
on you, you would follow me as you would 
any other chief. You do not fear death, 
Nicanor, but you are a coward. You see me 
proscribed and a fugitive, and you betray 
me to my enemies in order to curry favour 
with fchem. I was warned of treachery, and 
I escaped. ^Your life is forfeit, but I will not 
take it ; you shall live, but all good Federals 
shall turn their backs on you. Never more 
seek to associate with your old friends ; the 
cause needs you no longer. Go ! " 

'* I will not go till you have explained 
yourself, colonel," said Nicanor, quietly. 
* ' You are under some delusion ; I have never 
betrayed you.'' 

" Bauptista I " shouted the colonel. 

At this Panchos de Armas, who had kept 
aloof, standing beside his horse with the 
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tridle in his hand, came forward, and the man 
who had first joined Don Ignacio emerged on 
foot from among the trees. 

" Faoundo Eios I " exclaimed Nicanor, as 
he saw this second man come towards him. 

"You may well start, Nicanor," said Don 
Ignacio. " You thought the agent of your 
treachery was far over the frontier by this 
time, but you were mistaken. He did not 
know who Don Estevan Munoz was ; but 
when he learnt, he came to me and told me 
of the villainous errand on which you had 
sent him.'* 

" I had sent him ? He never rode any 
errand for me. He is one of Pancho's men, 
and I never set eyes on him till I met him at 
the manguera," replied Nicanor. 

"When he found out, the day after the 
police visited the Pajonales in search of me, 
the real nature of the errand on which you 
had sent him, he came and told Pancho, and 
Pancho sent him on to me." 

"He is a scoundrel and a liar, then, for 
I never sent him on any errand. He is one 
of Pancho 's men, I tell you, colonel, and 
I know better than employ any of his rascals 
on any service of mine.*' 
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" Speak, Bauptista, and refresh his me- 
mory," said Don Ignacio. 

Bauptista was a most unpromising-looking 
witness — one who had Kar and scoundrel 
written in every feature of his hang-dog 
visage. He mumbled out some reply which 
none of the other three could hear ; but when 
Pancho made a fierce gesture with his hand, 
half drawing his facon from its sheath, he 
shook himself together, and spoke more 
plainly. 

** Yes, he sent me ; but I knew nothing of 
the errand. He said it was about some girl 
that you had run oflf with from Buenos 
Ayres." 

** You told me nothing about that," said 
Don Ignacio, with a bewildered look. 

**Ah! the truth will come out now,'* said 
Nicanor, with a laugh. ** I heard something 
about that girl. Pancho " 

** Shut up," said Pancho, fiercely drawing 
his facon. " We did not come here to talk 
about girls." 

Quick as lightning Nicanor drew his facon 
also, and stood on the defensive ; but as he 
crossed blades with Pancho, Bauptista ran 
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Bp and stabbed him in the back. In another 
moment Pancho's blade passed through his 
body 

" Ah ! picaro, you have killed me ! " said 
Nicanor, and, with a sigh, fell forward on his 
face. 

Pancho turned him over with 'his foot, 
looked carefully at him, and then wiped his 
facon upon his clothes with a grim smile. 

Don Ignacio watched the short struggle 
without attempting to interfere ; then, walk- 
ing forward and kneeling beside the body, he 
said — 

" I am sorry for this, Pancho. He was a 
good fellow once, and has done me good 
service." 

Pedrillo, who, while the talk lasted, had 
been arranging the girths of his pony, stood 
aghast as he saw his uncle fall ; but when he 
saw Pancho wiping his facon upon his clothes 
while he lay motionless, a cry burst from 
him — 

"Oh, mi tio! mi tio! They have killed 
yoTi ! they have killed you ! '* 

Then, leaving his pony, he ran through the 
long grass to where the little cebruno was 
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feeding, and gathering up the thong by 
which he had led him, sprang on to his back. 

" Stop the boy ! " shouted Don Ignacio, 
springing to his feet. 

Pancho, leaping on to his horse, headed 
him back from the main entrance to the circle 
of trees for which he was making. But 
there were plenty more exits from the tapera ; 
and the boy, giving a turn which brought him 
nearer to Don Ignacio, galloped for an open- 
ing in the trees behind him. 

" Stop, Pedro ! " shouted Don Ignacio ; 
" we will not harm you. Stop ! " and there 
was now a sort of anguish in his tone. 

But the boy rode straight on, and was 
among the trees, when Don Ignacio, who had 
drawn his reyolyer, raised it and fired. A 
shrill scream was heard far through the still- 
ness of the quiet night; Pedrfllo, throwing 
up his arms, fell over his horse's shoulder, 
down among the weeds and the long grass, 
and the oebruno galloped on riderlefis* 

Pancho rode up to the place where the boy 
had &]len, stooped from the saddle, and looked 
at him ; then, turning, he rejoined Don Ig- 
nacio. 
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'' Dead ? " asked the latter. 

" You shoot very straight, colonel. He will 
never speak again." 

** Misfortunes without end," said Don Ig- 
nacio. " But it was necessary." 

" Necessary ! Of course it was," replied 
Panoho, upon whom the whole affair seemed 
to have rather an enlivening effect. ^* On that 
horse I could never have caught him, and he 
would have raised the whole country after 
us." 

As they spoke they were aware of two 
horsemen galloping rapidly towards the 
tapera. Pancho gathered up his reins and 
shouted to Bauptista to mount quick. 

" Dismoimt. What are you frightened of ? " 
said Don Ignaoio. "There are only two of 
them." 

After the race at Colman's pulperia, as we 
were returning to the estancia, Ealph told me 
that he was in treaty for the purchase of two 
flocks of sheep at a place south of the Eio 
Salado, beyond the Callejon Pass ; and as the 
days were hot and the moon near full, pro- 
posed that after one day at the estancia we 
should ride by night to the , Callejon, and 
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inspect the sheep on the following day. 
Nothing could please me better. The next 
day, near upon sundown, we mounted our 
horses and trotted off. The moon was shining 
grandly in a clear blue sky ; we were trotting 
quietly side by side, talking together on sub- 
jects innumerable, a wide expanse of level 
plain stretching around us, when I saw a large 
clump of trees straight before u6. 

*' Whose estancia is this that we are coming 
to ? " said I. ^' It seems to be a large place ; 
those trees loom up grandly." 

" It was an estancia once,'' repUed Ealph, 
" but now nothing is left but the trees. This 
is the Tapera de Juanchez, a very good halt- 
ing place. If you feel peckish, we will un- 
saddle for an hour here, and inspect the 
saddle-bags." 

"Just the thing. And after a snack we 
wiU lie under those big trees in the moonhght 
and smoke. What are these horses doing 
here? Some one has lost his tropilla." 

** By jingo I it is a tropilla," said Ealph, 
pulling up. " I know that mare ; she is 
Nicanor's madrina; and there is the grey 
horse he was riding when he was at the 
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estanoia last week. Perhaps we shall nofc 
have the tapera to ourselves.'* 

" The more the merrier," said I. 

As we talked we heard voices among the 
trees ; then there was a loud shout ; then 
another, with the sound of galloping horses ; 
then there was a pistol-shot and a shrill 
scream. A horse without .saddle or bridle, 
and riderless, but with a thong trailing from 
the ring of his bozal, dashed out from among 
the trees, and came at headlong speed for the 
tropilla. The horses, who had ceased feeding 
at the first shout, gathered round the mare, 
then turned and all galloped off together. 

Kalph and I put spurs to our horses, and, 
drawing our revolvers, plunged in through the 
trees whence we had seen the horse emerge, 
and found ourselves in a cleared space, with tall 
trees all round us. Two men stood on foot 
beside another who lay on the ground ; a fourth 
sat on horseback a little distance from them. 

"Don Ignacio ! " exclaimed Ealph, as he 
pulled up. "I heard a shot. What has hap- 
pened?" 

" Don Kodolfo ! " said the taUer of the two 
men on foot. *^ It could not be better." 
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As he spoke he returned a pistol which he 
held in his hand to a pouch he carried at his 
waist. Over his shoulders hung the same 
striped poncho, of very peculiar Arabesque 
ijgn, which I h^ se.^ on the sh„„lde« of 
the man in blue spectacles on the day of the 
race at Colman's pulperia* The moonbeams 
shining full upon his face, showed me clearly 
the features of Don Ignacio Lopez. The 
shorter man beside him was Pancho de 
Armas. 

" What is to do with Nicanor? " saidEalph, 
bending from his saddle to look at the man 
who lay upon the ground, while his horse 
snorted and started back with aflEright. 

'*He is dead," said Don Ignacio. "We 
have had a misfortune." 

** He was a traitor and he died as a traitor," 
said Pancho de Armas. 

" You have killed him ! Murdered him, Don 
Ignacio?" said Ealph, springing from the 
saddle. 

Going to the dead man, he laid his hand 
upon his breast, peering anxiously into his 
face ; but his hand he quickly withdrew, and 
looking on it in the moonlight, he saw that 
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it was stained with blood. He shuddered, 
rose to his feet, and stood before Don Ignacio, 
looking sternly at him. 

" I am no assassin, Don Eodolfo, that you 
should look at me iu that way," said Don 
Ignacio. " We have had a misfortune." 

As Ealph was about to reply, the man on 
horseback came sideKng up behind him, and I 
saw the gleam of a knife. I spurred my horse 
in between them, and, levelling my revolver, 
told him to keep back or I would shoot him. 

" What devilment are you after now, 
Bauptista ? " shouted Don Ignacio, angrily. 

''For years I have owed one to this man, 
and now has come the time to pay it," said 
the man. 

Ealph turned sharply round and recognized 
him. 

" Bauptista Montes ! " said he. " Yes, he 
does owe me one for a broken jaw. You 
remember that day among the pajonales, Don 
Ignacio ? This is the villain who balled your 
horse for you." 

" Dismount at once, or I'll bring you down 
with a buUet," said Don Ignacio, drawing his 
revolver. 
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Banptista sulkily obeyed, but still kept the 
knife in his hand. 

" Leave your horse, and go and sit yonder," 
said Don Ignacio, pointing to a fallen tree. 

" But, my colonel, do you think you are the 
only one that has any rights ? " said Bauptista, 
with a flourish of his knife. 

" Don't answer me, but obey at once — 
this moment I " said Don Ignacio, with a stamp 
of his foot. 

Bauptista slunk off and seated himself on 
the fallen tree. 

" Don Eodolfo, I am glad you have chanced 
to come. This man," said Don Ignacio, 
pointing to the body of Nioanor, '* has served 
me well in years gone by. His death is a 
misfortune which could not have been avoided. 
^You will do me the favour to see that he is 
taken to Dolores and decently buried." 

" But how has he come by his death ? That 
is what I want to know," said Ealph. 

" He was a traitor and could have no other 
end," said Pancho. 

*' I have known him for years, and he was 
no traitor," said Ealph. 

^* He betrayed me to the police, and sent 
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them after me, that night you expected me at 
the estancia. He had a large sum of my 
money in his possession; he was poor and 
could not resist the temptation." 

" He never sent the poUoe after you," said 
Balph. 

"There is the man whom he sent to tell 
them," said Don Ignacio, pointing to Baup- 
tista. 

" The patron accused me of sending him, 
said Pancho, *' and we quarrelled about it, as 
you will remember. I did not then know how 
the poKce had come to hear that Don Ignacio 
was with us, so I could not prove my inno- 
cence." 

"How did you come to hear of your 
danger ? " asked Ralph. 

" I heard nothing of it tiU the next day," 
replied Don Ignacio. " In these cases, I never 
let any one know where I shaU pass the night. 
As I sent you word I should come, of course 
I was leagues away. I spent that night in 
Ranches." 

" You cannot stop here now," said Ralph. 
" Tell me, Don Ignacio, for God's sake, where 
is that girl Aurelia Pintos ? " 
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"You have searched for her, and cannot 
find her ; I have searched much more diligently 
than you, but I cannot find her either." 

"You took her from the house of Don 
Tomas Eaeburn, and you sent her off by the 
diligence for Eanchos." 

"I did," repHed Don Ignacio; "but from 
the time she waved her hand to me from the 
window of the diligence, as it drove off, to this 
moment, I have never set eyes upon her 
again." 

As Don Ignacio spoke, he held out his hand 
to Ealph Mahony ; but Ealph turned from him, 
and knelt down again beside the dead man. 
Don Ignacio raised his hat to me, and then 
walked away to where his horse stood among 
the , trees. Pancho shrugged his shoulders 
contemptuously as he saw Ealph kneel down ; 
then, vaulting on to his horse, he called to 
Bauptista to do the same, keeping a wary eye 
upon him all the time. 

" Adios! Ingles," shouted he to me, as they 
rode off together to join Don Ignacio, and 
that was the last I ever saw of Pancho de 
Armas. But I was destined to hear more of 
him yet. 
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Bauptista did not go off so amicably; turn- 
ing in Ms saddle as he went, he shook his fist 
at Ealph Mahony. 

"Remember, gringo," he shouted, **you 
have got to pay me yet for that rebenque 
stroke you gave me." 

"I won't take a rebenque to you next 
time," said Ralph, springing to his feet. 
" I'll have a ball for you, if ever you cross my 
path again." 

As the three rode out together from among 
the trees, Don Ignacio turned and said, in a 
voice less steady than his wont — 

" Don Eodolfo, there is another yet ; there, 
among the trees behind you. He — ^yes, he was 
innocent. Do not let the crows eat him." 

Ealph, hardly understanding what he said, 
looked after him, till his eye fell upon Pe- 
drillo's pony standing saddled near at hand, 
when I saw his face turn pale. 

*' He said there was another. Surely they 
cannot have killed two ? ' ' said I. 

''Let us search among the trees behind us," 
said Ealph. 

I dismoimted, returned my revolver (which 
I had held all this time in my hand, with a 
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finger on the trigger) to my belt, and followed 
Kalph among the trees. Suddenly I heard 
him give a great cry, and saw him throw 
himself face downwards on the ground, amid 
the tall weeds and rank grass. I ran up to him. 
There, beside him, lay the body of Uttle Pedro, 
lying on its back, with its f&ce turned up to the 
moon, and with a snule on it. But that it was 
so white and so still, you would have thought 
that the boy was sleepmg, perchance dreaming 
of his mother and his sisters, whom he would 
see on the morrow in Dolores. 

"Oh, Wm, this is horrible— horrible ! " 
said Kalph, as he rose from the ground, on 
which he had flung himself in his anguish, as 
he saw his worst fears verified. 

Taking the boy in my arms, I carried him 
to the open space surrounded by the trees, 
and laid him down beside his uncle. We 
closed their eyes and covered them with their 
ponchos, which were rolled up behind the 
saddles on Nicanor's horse and the pony. 

"Wait here, Will," said Ealph, "and watch 
them, while I go and search for assistance. 
There is a house within a league ; perhaps I 
may get a cart there." 
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Never passed I such a weary watch in all 
my life. I thought that Kalph was never 
coming back, and the moon seemed to be 
nailed up there under the deep-blue sky, which 
seemed to be millions and millions of miles 
away, higher up than the moon. I kept measur- 
ing with my hand the space between the moon 
and the tops of the western trees, but it never 
seemed to become any smaller, and that was the 
only way I had of measuring time, for I had 
no watch with me. What queer fancies 
passed through my brain that night ! I 
thought of Joshua, who ordered the moon to 
stand still, and wondered how he did it. I 
wondered what other sights that placid moon 
looked down upon this night ; had she seen 
any other tragedies like this, the evidence of 
which lay before me at my feet, so still, so 
quiet? I had taken the bits out of the 
horses' mouths and hobbled them with 
maneas, and they were greedily browsing on 
the luxuriant grass, the *^crop, crop" of their 
teeth being the only sound which broke the 
stillness of the quiet night. I had seated 
myself on a fallen tree, hiding my face in my 
hands — I beUeve I had nearly fallen asleep — 
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when suddenly I was arrested from my stupor 
by a wild scurrying among the horses. Mic?.- 
nor was sitting up, his hands resting on the 
ground beside him. I sprang to my feet and 
ran to him, throwing my arms round him. 

" Nicanor ! , Speak, Nicanor ! Are you 
aUve?'' 

He did not speak, but sank back in my arms, 
leaning his. whole weight upon me. A little 
way off stood my horse, a skittish young 
animal, with neck stretched forward, ears 
pricked, and nostrils distended. When I had 
turned him loose to graze, I had taken the 
extra precaution of tying one end of the 
maneador to the ring of his bozal. As I 
looked at him backing slowly from me, the 
loose end of the maneador sUpped through my 
arms on to the ground. I understood the 
phenomenon at once. Grazing round, he had 
somehow twisted the maneador round the 
neck of the dead man, and had pulled him up 
to a sittmg posture ; hence his fright and the 
wild hope which had sprung up in my breast. 

I laid the body softly down upon the grass, 
covering it again with the poncho; but I dozed 
no more, and presently I heard a confused 
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murmur of voices coming towards me, accom- 
panied by the rumbling of the wheels of a 
cart. Ealph came back with several neigh- 
bours, some of whom had known Nicanor very 
well. 

They lifted the bodies into the cart, care- 
foUy wrapping each up in its own poncho, and, 
laying them side by side, secured them with 
thongs. 

**I have sent a messenger on to tell the 
family," said Kalph. 

As the cart went off, we all remounted and 
rode after it, two of the men leading Nicanor' s 
horse and the pony. When we reached the 
Rio Salado several of the men turned back ; 
but four of them came on with us to Dolores, 
which we did not reach till five o'clock in the 
afternoon of the next day. 

Ealph and I were at once summoned by the 
police to the gefatura, where we were sub- 
jected separately to a rigorous examination, 
after which we were allowed to take up our 
quarters at an hotel; but we were placed 
under surveillance, and were forbidden to 
leave the town without permission. That 
night. and the next day we received numerous 
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visits from Nicanor's friends and relatives, 
and in the morning were present at a very 
numerously attended funeral service in the 
church; but we were not allowed to accom- 
pany the bodies to the cemetery, which lay 
outside the town. The day after, we were 
told that we were at liberty to go when we 
chose ; and we heard, also, that the day pre- 
vious three horsemen, driving a tropilla before 
them and travelling very quickly in a north- 
westerly direction, had crossed the frontier 
and were safe from all pursuit. 

Great as was our horror at the crime of 
which he had been guilty, we heard this news 
with satisfaction. It would only have been 
an aggravation of our sorrow to have heard 
that Don Ignacio Lopez had fallen into the 
hands of his political enemies with a charge 
of murder hanging over him. 

We returned direct to the Pajonales, leav- 
ing the original purpose of our journey un- 
accomplished, and there found a summons 
waiting for Ealph from the chief of police of 
Chascomus, calling upon him to present him- 
seK, without delay, to give an account of the 
murder. 
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" It is not about the murder they want to 
examine me," said Kalph to me. ** They 
want to get out of me what I know of the 
movements of Don Ignacio when he was 
about here in disguise. You don't know as 
much about him as I do, but you know quite 
as much about the murder. Go for me, Uke a 
good fellow." 

*^ All right," said I ; ** but I shall not come 
back here, Ealph, just at present. One of us 
must go in and tell Don Justiniano and Dona 
FUomena all about it. I will go on as soon as 
I can get away from Chascomus." 

" I am glad you have thought of it. I was 
going to write, buti it is better that you should 
go; and you will tell Don Tomas and Mrs. 
Jocelyn what Httle we have been able to find 
out about AureUa Pintos. I had rather that 
you should tell them than I, for certainly it 
does seem as if I was somewhat to blame in 
the matter." 

*' Not a bit of it, Ealph," said I. 

Ealph Mahony avoided Chascomus as 
though it had been a pest-house for months 
after, and had no further annoyance about 
this matter ; but I rode in there the next day. 
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and presented myself at the gefatura, where 
I found Colonel Mendez, of Eanchos, who 
conducted my examination in person, and 
never asked me a question about Pancho de 
Armas or the other villain, and very Uttle 
about the murder either, but made endless 
inquiries about Don Ignacio Lopez, to most 
of which I could give no answer at all. He 
did not get much out of me ; but he kept me 
there for three days, and I never was so sick 
of a place in my Kfe. 

The inteUigence of the tragedy at the 
Tapera de Juanchez was very painful to Don 
Justiniano and his family. Don Ignacio 
Lopez had proved himself on many occasions 
to be an excellent officer; they looked upon 
him as one of the most distinguished members 
of their family; but after this his name was 
rarely mentioned among them. Some months 
afterwards, we heard that he had received an 
appointment from the Government of the 
Argentine Confederation, and was intrusted 
with the reorganization of the miUtia of 
Santa Fd. 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

SQUIBE WILLY SEES A GHOST. 

The day after his farewell breakfast, Alec 
Gordon had left the Estancia Chica for 
Buenos Ayres, and a few days after that had 
crossed the river to Colonia, with Harry 
Eaebum, to assist him and Macdonnell in 
arranging the new estancia. About three 
weeks after my return from the Pajonales I 
received a letter from Alec, of which the 
principal purport was as follows: — 

"Palomin has turned up at last; his ad- 
ventures would fill a volume. He was made 
prisoner by the Reds at Cagancha, and was 
with them at the Paso Quinteros, but escaped 
before the surrender with Colonel Borges. 
He does not like the Banda Oriental at all. 
After what you have written me concerning 
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the affair of the Tapera de Juanchez, I do not 
think Pancho de Armas will ever dare to show 
himself anywhere near the Pajonales again ; 
and if Mahony has not yet got some one in 
his place, he could not have a better fellow 
than Palomin. Arrange this affair for me if 
you can." 

After a consultation with Don Justiniano, 
I sent off a messenger to Kalph, and before 
the week was out had the satisfaction of being 
able to write to Alec to send Palomin over. 
The post of capataz-de-campo at the Pajonales 
was still vacant, and Ralph would keep it open 
for him for a fortnight. 

Before crossing the river. Alec Gordon had 
arranged with his cousin Henry to be back in 
time for the royal mail steamer which was posted 
for the 28th of May, when they were both to 
leave us for England. Henry Gordon never 
intended to come back ; but Alec was going 
only for a trip, and would return some time in 
the following year. Harry Eaeburn had not 
considered an estancia *^in the rough" a fit resi- 
dence for his wife, and had left her in Buenos 
Ayres when he had crossed to Colonia, so he 
came back with Alec to fetch her the third 
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week in May. A few days after this, Kalph 
Mahony also came into town, and with him 
came Willy Eaebum. Willy said that he had 
come to see Alec off for England. Kalph 
alleged some very particular business, which 
he did not explain to me, as the cause of his 
visit ; but I noticed that about that time 
Kalph had very often **very particular 
business '* in Buenos Ayres, which could not 
be arranged by writing letters, but obKged 
him to gallop in himself. I did not let him 
see that I had any curiosity concerning this 
" very particular business " of his, but I had 
my own opinions on the subject. 

My chambers in those days were a very 
favourite lounge for various friends of mine, 
at all hours when time hung heavy on their 
hands. One of my most constant companions, 
when he was in the city, was Willy Eaeburn. 
He was very welcome — the rascal knew it — 
and whether I was there or not, he had a 
practice of making himself very; much at 
home, and of helping himself to whatever he 
wanted. Therefore it did not surprise me in 
the least, on my return one day to my dwell- 
ing, to see my gentleman lying on his back on 
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a sofa, his head upon a cushion, and his long 
legs high in air above him, propped up on one 
of the arms of the sofa. 

" You seem very comfortable," said I. 

*^ Quite so," said he; which was not the 
answer I expected, for I had spoken ironically, 
but men's ideas of comfort, as on other sub- 
jects, diverge considerably. 

He was puffing blue clouds into the air from 
a paper cigar, and was apparently deeply 
absorbed in the pages of a magazine. I sat 
down at my writing-table, and was soon as 
intent upon a letter I was writing as Willy 
was on his magazine ; but I was not long left 
in peace. Presently, Willy pulled down his 
long legs from the sofa, set his feet upon the 
floor, atid seated himself in a more Christian 
manner, at the same time pitching the maga- 
zine to the other side of the room. 

'*! say, tocayo," said he, **what bosh 
they do write in these magazines. I wonder 
you waste your money on such rubbish." 

** What have you been reading about ? " 
said I, looking up. 

" Ghosts," said Willy, and then sat silent, 
running his fingers through his hair, and 
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apparently much absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of his boots. 

I bent my head again, and went on writing. 
But Willy would not leave me alone ; after a 
bit he spoke again. 

" Tell me, tocayo/' he said, " do you be- 
lieve in ghosts ? " 

" Ghosts ! " said I. . " Well, there are ghosts 
and ghosts. There are some ghosts in which 
one must beUeve." 

" What sort of ghosts are they ? " 
" The ghosts of buried memories." 
Willy relapsed into silence, looking at his 
boots; but before I could resettle to my 
writing, he was down on me again. 

" Tell me, tocayo, did you ever see a 
ghost ? " 
" Yes." 

" What was it Hke ? '' 

"An imagination. Beautiful as a dream, 
or as a gleam of summer hghtning, and as 
transient. Vividly real while it lasted, but 
vanishing in the moment of its birth. When 
gone, a memory and nothing more." 

"Hullo ! I say, you are coming it strong," 
said Willy. " I've seen a ghost, too, but it 

VOL. II. L 
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wasn't like that. Tell me, was your ghost 
she ? " 

" It was." 

"Ah!" exclaimed Willy, then adding, 
with a solemn shake of the head, " so was 
mine." 

I did not attempt to resume my writing, for 
I ™ rather in Jsted m tU, aiBdoBnre !i my 
friend Willy's thoughts. He was not at all 
the sort of a man whom I should expect to 
see a ghost, being so thoroughly practical. 

" Then you say that there really are 
ghosts? " said Willy, after a pause, as I did 
not speak. 

" I did not say so ; but I beUeve that men 
do see ghosts sometimes." 

" If they see ghosts, there must be ghosts 
to see," said Willy. 

**Not necessarily so. The imagination, 
operating upon the faculties of the mind 
when that is deeply absorbed in one idea, and 
• the body is in a semi-sleeping state, so acts 
upon the optic nerve as to produce the illusion 
upon the brain of an actual vision. A ghost 
is merely a phantom of the imagination." 

" I don't see how that can be," said Willy. 
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" That sort of a ghost would not be a real 
ghost at aU." 

" As I said before, I believe in the ghosts of 
buried memories, but in no others." 

*' Buried I But she isn't buried. I saw her 
last night, and I was talking to her. She is 
quite as much alive as either you or me." 

" Who's she ? " 

** Consolaoion Velasquez, pues I Didn't I 
tell you whose ghost it was I saw ? ' ' 

" Consolaoion I You never mentioned her 
name." 

" WeU, but it was her ghost I saw, and no 
other. I can teU you I was very much 
troubled about it, and that was the reason 
I came in in such a hurry. I felt as if there 
was a load lifted from me, when I heard that 
she was alive and well." 

When I heard this, I regarded it as proof 
positive of my ghost theory, and burst out 
laughing. Much as I and many others ad- 
mired Consolaoion Velasquez, our admiration 
was mere moonshine in comparison to the 
deep devotion she had inspired in the heart of 
her faithful squire Willy Eaebum ; and of this 
he made no secret, either to her or to any one 
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else, singing her praises in every company, 
and seeming never so deKghted ^s when he 
could perform some service for her. There- 
fore, what more natural than that he should 
see her eidolon some quiet night, when his 
thoughts were full of her ? 

**Now, don't laugh, tocayo,'* said Willy. 
** It was lio joking matter at all to me, I can 
tell you. It was a real ghost I saw — none of 
your phantasms of the imagination. Wasn't it 
that you called it ? " 

** Well, I won't laugh any more, Willy. 
I believe in your ghost thoroughly. But, you 
see, it could only have been a phantasm, for 
Consolacion was all the time safe and well 
here in town." 

** Phantasm ! Do phantasms set the door 
wide open, and then shut it behind them with 
a bang?" 

** No ghost that ever I saw did. My ghost 
came in at an open window, and gUded across 
the room, till she went out through the door 
at the opposite side, which was fast locked all 
the time. It is a fact that she ]?anged the 
window open to come in, but she didn't 
make any other noise." 
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" My ghost did not glide/* said Willy. 
" She walked as only a thorough-bred Portefia 
can walk." 

"And she banged the door behind her? 
I begin to be afraid that your ghost was not 
at all a proper sort of a ghost, Willy." 

" Proper ! WeU, she wasn't exactly Con- 
solacion either ; she was neither so tall nor so 
stout, but she had just the same eyes and 

hair, and walked In fact, she was just 

the same, only smaller. But I never saw Con- 
solacion dressed that way ; she had a white 
dressing-gown on, and a blue sash round her 
waist." 

" When and where was it that you saw this 
wonderful ghost ? " 

" Last week. You know what a rum fellow 
Tumbull is. He is never at the Ombii Solo 
now — Cleaves the place entirely to his mother 
and the capataz, and never by any chance 
asks any one to visit him when he is there. 
I never was there till last week; I had not 
seen him for nearly a month, so I galloped 
over one afternoon. It was. nearly sundown 
when I got there, and his mother said she 
expected him, so I stopped, though she didn't 
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ask me to, and I had dinner all alone with her. 
She did nothing but ask me questions about 
Doila Filomena, and Don Justiniano, and 
Consolaoion, till George came in, and then 
she hardly said another word to me. When 
bed-time came, they put a catre for me in 
the dining-room, and I turned in and went to 
sleep." 

"Ah I" said I, "and began dreaming of 
Consolacion.'* 

"No, I didn't,'' said WiUy. "I was too 
tired to dream at all. It was the ghost woke 
me. She had a candle in her hand, and was 
bending over me, looking at me. I thought 
it was Consolaoion, and called out to her by 
name; but she whisked away in a moment, 
and went out by the door, as I told you, and 
shut it after her with a bang. Tumbull heard 
me shout, and came to see what was the 
matter; but when I told him, he burst out 
laughing at me, and said I had been dream- 
mg." 

" Of course you had," said I. "Or it was 
his mother come to see that you were com- 
fortable." 

" His mother ! A worn-out old woman with 
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grey hair. Do you think I could take her for 
Consolaoion ? What nonsense ! " 

" What other women are there on the 
place ? " 

" Only one, the capataz's wife, a fat china — 
I asked Tumbull — and she's no more like Con- 
solaoion than you are." 

" WeU, Willy, I can only give you one piece 
of advice about this ghost of yours. Don't 
go talking about it; don't say a word more 
about it to any one." 

'* I have never told any one about it, except 
Turnbull and Consolacion, and now you." 

" Consolacion ! What did she say ? " 

" She burst out laughing like anything." 

WiUy took my advice and did not teU any 
one else about this ghost of his, but Consola- 
cion and I had niany a quiet laugh together 
about it. She quite agreed with me in my 
interpretation of the mystery, and showed 
greater favour to her squire Willy than ever. 

On the 26th of May, Don Tomas Eaeburn 
gave a farewell dinner to Henry and Alec 
Gordon ; and in the evening there was a 
dance, the first they had had for more than 
a year past. For the dark shade had passed 
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from Aunt Alice's life, and she was once more 
her cheerful seK. The news from India was 
each mail more triumphant ; the giant Mutiny 
was well-nigh stamped out. Lieutenant 
Jocelyn, who had been wounded at the siege of 
Delhi, was now a captain, had led his com- 
pany at the siege of Luoknow, and had passed 
through the perils of that dire conflict without 
a scratch. Further, his name had been twice 
mentioned in general orders, and he had been 
spoken of as one of those who were to receive 
the Victoria Cross for some special act of 
heroism performed by him at Delhi. 

Of course Ealph and I, and also Don 
Justiniano and his family, were at the dance in 
the evening, where I noticed that Kalph con- 
fined his attentions to Miss Velasquez and 
Charlie Kaebum. As for Emily, she did not 
once dance with him, though I beheve he asked 
her. I was rather cut up about the way she 
treated my friend Ealph. On his arrival in 
town, Don Tomas had sent for him, and both 
he and Mrs. Jocelyn had asked his pardon for 
the unjust suspicions they had for a short 
time entertained of him in the unfortunate 
affair of Aurelia Pintos. But Emily had from 
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the first declined to pay any attention to his 
explanations, and now stated it as her firm 
conviction that he was more to blame than 
any one else in the matter; that as Don 
Ignacio had denied all knowledge of AureUa's 
hiding-place, and had left the comitry without 
her, he had evidently nothing to do with her 
fiight ; and that it was Ealph's duty, as soon 
as he had any suspicion of the girl, to have 
at once come and told her aunt, Mrs. Jocelyn, 
about it, instead of interfering himself in 
the matter, and attempting to screen the 
man whom he falsely supposed to be her 
seducer. 

Don Tomas aixd Aunt Alice in vain en- 
deavoured to prevail upon her to look at the 
evidence Ealph and I had collected, in a more 
reasonable manner. As for Charlie, she lost all 
patience with her, and defended Ealph's con- 
duct in every particular with almost equally 

unreasoning vehemence. As for me 

But ah, me! the whole affair was a sore 
trouble to me, and the less I say about it the 
better. 

About an hour after midnight, there was 
a pause in the dance, and a general move of 
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the dancers to the dining-room, where there 
was abundance to eat and drink, but there was 
no regular supper. The ladies sat about the 
room in little knots; their partners turned 
themselves into waiters, found all they re- 
quired for them, and in leisure moments got 
something to eat for themselves. When 
hunger was somewhat appeased, and the 
champagne corks began to fly, Don Tomas 
stood up, with his back to the sideboard, and, 
in a very complimentary speech, wished a 
pleasant voyage to his two friends who were 
about to leave the country, and a speedy 
return to one of them. The speech was 
received with enthusiasm, and Alec and 
Henry Gordon had enough to do to acknow- 
ledge the many kind wishes they received 
from all around. But mere acknowledgment 
would not satisfy us ; we wanted a speech. 
Henry gave us one in his usual blunt manner, 
and as he sat down amid much laughter and 
applause, there was a general caU for Alec, 
who commenced rather eloquently a neat 
tribute of thanks to Don Tomas and Aunt 
Alice, whose society and kindness had 
made him forget through long years that he 
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was notliiiig but an adventurer on a foreign 
soil. Having got so far with great fluency, 
he collapsed, but was nevertheless most en- 
thusiastioaJly applauded. As the noise some- 
what subsided, Harry Eaebum nodded to Alec 
across the room, and holding up a glass of 
champagne, said— 

" Alec, here's every success to you, and a 
pleasant voyage; but be sure you choose 
a pretty one." 

At which speech the young ladies tittered 
all round the room, for it was the general 
opinion that Alec, not being able to find a 
^e in Buenos Ayres to his liMng, was going 
to England in search of one. 

" If you think, Harry," repUed Alec, " that 
I am going to England for a wife, you indulge 
in a fond delusion, and pay a very poor com- 
pliment to Las Bellas Portefias." 

** I'll bet you a dozen of champagne that 
you come out married," said Harry. 

" Done with you," said Alec. 

" That bet is as good as won," said Ealph 
to Consolacion Velasquez, beside whom he 
was sitting. 

" Not if you mean that Don Enrique will 
win it," replied she. 
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Before Ealph could make any further ob- 
servation, Willy Kaebum, who had just filled 
his glass, came and stood in front of Alec 
Gordon, and bowing to him with great gravity, 
said, '' Alec Gordon, my esteemed friend, it 
has caused me deep sorrow to see that your 
bashfulness has. led you into the sin of 
prevarication, but, under the circumstances ' ' 
— waving his hand towards the ladies, who sat 
or stood round about— *^ I can forgive you. 
Here's your health. May you have a pleasant 
voyage home ; may both of you have an 
equally pleasant voyage out; and may you 
have many of them." 

" Many of what, Willy ? " said Emily, as he 
emptied his glass. 

" It says somewhere," replied he, stiU with 
the same air of imusual gravity, ** * Blessed 
is the man that hath his quiver full of 
them.' " 

At this there was a general roar of laughter 
at Alec's expense, amidst which most of the 
ladies rose and returned to the sala. 

The dancing recommenced with a polka, in 
which Alec asked Charlie Eaebum for the 
pleasure of her company ; but after one or two 
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turns round the room, he led her into a quiet 
comer of the ante-sala, 

** CharUe," said he, ** do you believe what 
Harry said — that I am going to England in 
search of a wife ? " 

" I don't know,'* answered Charlie, some- 
what confused. " Why not ? Every one says 
so." 

" Every one may say what they like ; that 
does not matter to me so long as you don't 
beUeve it, Charlie. Promise me, CharHe, that 
you will never believe it. I shall be back in a 
year." 

" We are losing the best of the dance," said 
Charlie, in her sweetest voice, "and this is 
my favourite polka." 

When they rejoined the dancers Alec was 
very silent, and made many a false step ; but 
Charlie forgave him his clumsiness, and was 
more merry than her wont. 

Don Justiniano, seated beside Aunt Alice, 
congratulated her upon the wonderful success 
of the British arms in India. 

" Yet I am sorry to hear from Don Tomas," 
he^aid, "that your noble son is not to have 
the reward for which he hoped — the cross of 
valour." 
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" I am sorry, too, for his sake. But do not 
condole with me, Don Justiniano ; for me it 
is sufficient that he deserved it." Aunt AKce 
drew herself proudly up as she said this. 
^*But," she added, ^*do not think for a 
moment that I consider he has been unfairly 
dealt with. Every man in that little army 
before Delhi was a hero ; and you could not 
give the cross to all of them. I am glad to 
hear from my brother that there will now be 
no war between this country and the Con- 
federation, as so many said there would be." 

*^ You are thinking of the proposal from our 
Government that the chambers shall make a 
formal declaration that this province is an 
integral part of the Argentine Confedera- 
tion ? " 

^* Yes ; he was telling me of that," replied 
Aunt Alice. "If they do, there can be no 
war." 

" I am afraid that such a declaration will 
only precipitate matters," said Don Justi- 
niano. "By it our Government admits itself 
to be in the wrong. In their proposition to 
the chambers they strive to palliate their 
position by stating that there are at present 
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insuperable obstacles, not originating in the 
State of Buenos Ayres, that impede the ter- 
mination of the division which now exists in 
the Argentine EepubUc, But where else do 
these obstacles exist ? Buenos Ayres is natur- 
ally the leading province of the republic ; our 
present rulers seek to make her the dominant 
province, as she was in the time of Eosas." 

^* My brother says that the Argentine Gro- 
vemment has made laws which could not be 
accepted by Buenos Ayres." 

*^Let Buenos Ayres send representatives 
to congress, and she may modify those laws," 
replied Don Justiniano. '* So long as she 
holds aloof she refuses to recognize the power 
of the majority, and will alone be to blame if 
war result from our present complications." 

" I did not think of it in that light, Don 
Justiniano," said Axmt Alice. *'You know 
I am no politician, and cannot argue the 
question with you ; but I do hope there will 
be no war." 

*' So do I," replied Don Justiniano. Then, 
as Aunt Alice rose from her seat, he gave her 
his arm and led her to the sala. 
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CHAPTEE VIII, 



WAITING FOR THE END. 



From the era of independence up to the 3rd 
of February, 1852, when Eosas was defeated 
by Urquiza and his Brazilian allies at the 
battle of Monte Caseros, Buenos Ayres had 
been the dominant pravinoe of the Argentine 
Eepublio. Urquiza was accused by his 
enemies of a design to usurp the place of 
the fallen dictator; Buenos Ayres rose in 
rebellion against him. He besieged the city 
in the year 1863, but was driven off in the 
month of July, after which he set to work to 
organize the remaining thirteen provinces into 
a Confederation, of which he was nominated 
president in the year 1864; while Buenos 
Ayres became de facto an independent State, 
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biit made no claim to be a separate republic, 
and was not regarded as such by foreign 
nations. 

President Urquiz a connived ut the plottings! 
and invasions of Buenos Ayres by political 
exiles, but for several years made no open 
attempt to interfere in the affairs of that 
province. 

The fHes of the 25th of May— the Fiestas 
MayaSj as they are called — were celebrated 
in the year 1858 in many parts of the Argen- 
tine EepubUc by reviews of militia. At 
Parana, in Entre Eios, the seat of the 
G-overnment of the Confederation, the Fiestas 
were especially brilliant. Eighteen thousand 
men — ^infantry, cavalry, and artillery — ^were 
there reviewed by the president, who was 
attended by many foreign ministers and com- 
manders of foreign ships of war. 

The success of this display inspired the 
vice-president, * Dr. Don Salvador Maria 
Carril, with an idea, in pursuance of which 
he addressed a circular letter to the Govern- 
ors of the thirteen provinces, askiag them 
to take into consideration the advisability of 

making war upon the dissident province of 
VOL. n. jc 
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Buenos Ayres, in order to force her to join 
the Confederation. 

This circular excited great indignation in 
Buenos Ayres; and the proposal of the 
Government, mentioned in the last chapter^ 
was laid aside by the chambers without dis- 
cussion*. 

In the majority of the thirteen provinces 
the circular was coldly received; but in 
Corrientes, Entre Eios, and Santa Fe, it 
aroused great enthusiasm. Many thought 
that it would be followed by an immediate 
declaration of war. But the national Go- 
vernment and also the Government of Buenos 
Ayres continued to express their ardent desire 
for a peaceful solution of the question. Time 
wore on, and there was no war ; but there was 
constant talk of it and fear of it, and the two 
parties became more and more exasperated 
one against the other. 

Doila Filomena became a more enthusiastic 
politician than ever, but Don Justiniano held 
aloof £com politics. His mind was ill at ease. 
He was constantly pestered by the agents of 
the Federal party to join them openly, while ha 
saw his wife and aon. energetically working for 
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their opponents, whose cause he considered 
hopeless. When spring came, he announced 
his intention of leaving tawn and spending the 
summer at the estancia, but he did not ask 
his wife to accompany him. 

" You do well, my old man,'' said Dofia 
Filomena; ^^ when the occasion comes, you 
have always good judgment." Then, kissing 
him and leaning on his shoulder — a mark of 
tenderness on her part very unwonted — she 
looked up at Consolacion, who was seated near 
them. 

" Of course, mamma," said Consolacion, 
who interpreted her glance at once — *' of 
course I shall go and take care of papa." 

Of this Ealph Mahony very soon received 
intimation from Dofia Filomena, and for the 
next fortnight was very busy with painters, 
plasterers, and gardeners. 

" Mi Dios ! " said Dona Eufina, the mulatta 
housekeeper, as she inspected his embellish- 
ments, "what ideas people do get into their 
heads with their gaUops into Buenos Ayres ! 
It appears that in these days we are princes, 
and that the senorita can live nowhere but in 
a palace.'^ 
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Don Jnstiiuano was greatly pleased with the 
trim aspect of his dwelling when he arrived at 
the estaacia, and the deUght of Consolaciou 
was unbounded. 

^^ My friend, I congratulate you," said Don 
Justiniano to Ealph, as they stood in the 
verandah overlooking the garden. ^* This was 
a wilderness — ^you have made of it a para- 
dise." 

" There was nothing wanting but the 
angels," said Dona Eufina; ** and now they 
have come, too." 

At which speech Consolacion laughed 
heartily, and went ojff to inspect her own 
apartments. 

Don Tomas Eaebum also took his family 
about this time to Santa Matilda ; but the two 
families did not see much of each other that 
summer* Don Tomas was busy carrying out 
some long-projected improvements on his 
place, and Don Justiniano seemed much pre- 
occupied, and did not care to stir from home, 
spending most of his time in a little boudoir 
which Ealph had arranged with great care for 
Miss Velasquez, and diligently studying the 
daily papers of all shades of political opinion 
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which were regularly forwarded to him by his 
scm, Juan Francisco. I know that the Eae- 
burns were once over at the Pajonales, and 
that Don Justiniano and Consolacion spent 
Christmas with them at Santa Matilda, and 
also that Charlie went back with them after 
their visit, and did not return to Santa 
Matilda till March. 

Ealph was only in town once on a very 
hurried visit that summer. When I after- 
wards asked him how he had spent the long 
months, his face flushed, and a bright look of 
happiness came into his eyes. 

"We had a very pleasant summer," said 
he; " when GharUe was there, I took her and 
Miss Velaaq^uez for a ride or a drive nearly 
every afternoon, and we generally had singing 
lessons in the evenings." 

We said no more about it, but when he 
went that time, I gave his hand an extra 
squeeze at parting, which I think he under- 
stood, and my. heart was elate with joy that 
one of my most cherished dreams seemed as 
though it were going to come true. 

When the Eaeburns came in in the autunm, 
Charlie gave me full particulars concerning 
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these rides and drives and singing lessons, 
and concerning much else, too, of which Balph 
had told me nothing ; and I think the little 
fairy enjoyed our mutual confidences as much 
as I did myself. I expected that Don Jus- 
tiniano would have returned with them ; but 
Charlie informed me that he considered that 
war was inevitable, and that he would remain 
on the estancia till it was over. 

In May, which was this year a month of 
pleasant sunshine and dry weather, in which 
all nature smiled as though it were a second 
springtime; when the flat plains of Buenos 
Ayres and the swelling cuchillas of the Banda 
Oriental were alike gemmed with myriads of 
wild flowers, yellow, red, and pink, scattered 
broadcast over the bright green surface — ^in 
May the crisis came. War, which had beeii 
talked of, whispered of, nay, even hoped for, 
was openly proclaimed. The word sent a cold 
chill to the heart of many a mother, but men, 
as a rule, breathed more freely. The uncer- 
tainty in which all had lived for more than 
year past bad pressed upon them ynth the 
weight of aji unknown danger. Wax, however 
it might end, was better than this uncertainty. 
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President Urqniza, in his mode of ruling, 
followed very much the example of Eosas, his 
predecessor. He kept himself in the back- 
ground, living after the manner of a king of 
the olden time on his estate at San Jose, 
reading petitions, receiving visitors, and now 
and then trjdng criminals — ^finding out the 
truth, as it were by instinct, when the lawyers 
were at a standstiU, and inflicting summary 
punishment with that stem severity which 
made his. name a terror to evil-doers through- 
out the province of Entre Rios. But the 
actual government he left entirely to the 
vice-president and his ministers, giving them 
general instructions only, and leaving detaUs 
to them — a system of government which 
seems to me more adapted to the genius of 
the Argentine people than any other that has 
yet been tried. 

In April Dr. Don Salvador Maria Carril 
became inspired with another idea. The 
province of Buenos Ayres was an integral 
part of the Argentine Confederation, but its 
Government made laws and alliances^ sold 
pubUo lands, and issued paper money without 
any reference to the national Government, so 
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compromisiiig the principle of national unity, 
and the internal and external credit of the 
nation. This must be put a stop to, and all 
the individuals who compose the Government 
of Buenos Ayres, in every department, must be 
held responsible in their persons and property 
for the consequences of all such acts. 

This idea developed into a decree, which, 
duly signed and countersigned, was published 
on the 19th of April. 

Npt a word was said in the decree, or in the 
*' considerings '' of the preamble, of war, but 
as a de facto declaration of war it was received 
in Buenos Ayres, and the Government of that 
province answered it by an open « declaration, 
in which step they had the unanimous support 
of both sections of the provincial legislature. 

This declaration of war fell like a thunder- 
bolt into many a quiet home circle. fThe 
whole of the militia were called to arms. 
Though it was not at first known what regi- 
ments would be chosen for active service, it 
was almost a certainty that the Hanchos 
cavalry would be one of them. In this 
regiment Tombull commanded a company 
(they call troops companies in the Axgentine 
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caTalry), and Willy Baebum was his lieutenant. 
Don Tomas an;d his family^ returned at once to 
the estancia; they wished Willy to be with 
them as long as possible, and had no desire to 
remain in Buenos Ayres during the busy hum 
of preparation. 

The dry weather continued through the 
autumn and winter ; heavy frosts destroyed the 
pasture, horses died by hundreds, sheep by 
tens of thousands. The drought was most 
felt -in the north of thCiproviQce of Buenos 
Ayres, and in the province of Santa Fe, where 
the army of the Confederation was assembling. 

Greneral Mitre, commander^inrchief of the 
army of Buenos Ayres, established his head- 
quarters in the north of the province. He had 
with him all the regular infantry, and two 
battalions of the National Guard of the capital, 
drawn by lot — Morale's battalion, composed of 
negroes, and Alsina*s, ^ which was one of the 
*' crack" battalions; Alsina being the son of 
the governor, and his officers all young men 
of the first families, among whom Juan 
Francisco Velasquez held the rank of captain. 
Mitre had also a large park of artillery, and 
about five thousand cavalry, among which 
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figured the Banchos regiment under the 
command of Colonel Mendez, but figured on 
paper only tiU winter was well-nigh over ; for 
Colonel Mendez could find forage for his 
horses in his own partido, while it was said 
that Mitre's horses were Hving on each other's 
tails. 

Willy Eaebum and Tumbull were both very 
active in assisting their colonel in the organiza- 
tion of his regiment, and one day in August 
the former enrolled a volunteer, which was a 
most nnusual occurrence, and came about in 
the following manner. 

One afternoon Don Justiniano was sitting 
under the verandah with Consolacion, when 
Ralph came to him, telling him that Palomin 
was in the patio, and wished to speak with him. 

^* Tell him to step this way," said Don 
Justiniano. 

A heavy step crossed the sala, and Palomin 
came forward. 

^^ Good afternoon, Palomin. Bring out a 
chair and sit down," said Don Justiniano ; 
** then we wiU hear what you have to say." 

Palomin brought out a chair, and, laying liis 
hat on the tiles, sat down. 
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" I have come to ask your permission to go 
to this war. I wish to serve again under my 
old chief." 

'* That is nonsense, PaJomin. As my eapataz 
you are free from service, and I cannot spare 
you." 

As Ealph had aheady told me, Palomin was 
not at all the man he had been. Doing his 
duty thoroughly and saying that he was per- 
fectly content with his position, he had lost his 
jovial, careless manner, and gave way to violent 
outbursts of temper, which at times caused 
trouble among the peons, and gave Ealph 
much anxiety. Don Justiniano knew this, 
and attributed his present application to a 
desire for change of scene and excite- 
ment. 

"I thought you had had enough of war, 
Palomin," said Consolacion. 

** Too much, safiorita ; but if the patron 
will allow me to explain myself, I think he 
will see that it is my duty to go this time," 
i^id Felomin« 

** I shall not receive you back on the 
estaneia, if you leave me to serve under 
Colonel Mendez^^* said Don Justiniano. 
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** Colonel Mendez is v^rjr rash," said 
Palomin, ^^^ind never looks "v^liat he does. 
What will that poor child Don GuiUermo do 
under such a. chief, if he has no one to i look 
after him ? He will die, and then, look you, 
what sorrow for Don Tomas and the family ! " 

^^That is quite true. 'Poor Willy! he 
* knows nothing of war,'" saM ^ Gonsolacion. 
^' Do you want to go with him, Palomin, and 
take care of him?'' 

" That is just what I am telling you," said 
Palomin. ** You know they were very kind to 
me once, and .A man ^ must * do what he 



can.^' 



Gonsolacion looked at him with glistening 
eyes, but Don Justiniano tegarded him 
intently before he spoke again. 

"If that is your reason forgoing," he said 
at last, " I give you my permis^oii at once." 

Three days after idiis, Willy Eaebum en- 
rolled his volunteer. 

A few days after Palomin left tiie estancia, 
Don Justiniano announced his desire to pay a 
visit to his friends at Santa Matilda, and asked 
Balph to drive them ov«r. As Ealph was 
busy with preparations for departure, a little 
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negro boy came .up to him, telling him that 
" mamita Consuela " wished to see him in 
the sala. When Ealph reached the sala, 
he found Consolacion awaiting him, with an 
unwonted flush on her face and a look of hesi- 
tation in her eyes, very different from their 
usual expression. 

" You know how I have enjoyed riding the 
horse you gave me, Don Kodolfo," she said. 
"I never was on a horse I liked so much as 
him. I want to give him away." 

"If you are tired of him, I will easily get 
you another," replied Ealph. 

" Oh no ; I do not want another. I shall 
give up riding, I think, for the present; but 

you . I thought you would like me to 

tell you of it before I gave him to any one 
else." 

"It is very kind of you to be so thoughtful. 
Miss Velasquez," replied Ealph, with a feel- 
ing of bitter disappointment at his heart that 
those delightful gallops which had formed the 
chief pleasure of his life for months past were 
at an end. 

" Do you think he would make a good horse 
for a cavalry officer ? " asked Consolacion, 
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<< There will be no man better mounted in 
the army than the man who rides the picaso/* 

'^ Then do me the favour to let a boy lead 
him over with us»" 

** I will see after it at once," said Ealph. 

** But you have not asked me who I am 
going to give him to," said Consolacion, as 
she rose from her chair. 

" I can guess very easily." 

"And you think with me that my squire 
should be well mounted ? " 

" I should be jealous of any one who had 
him after you, except Squire Willy," said 
Ealph. 

** But of him you are not jealous," said Con- 
solacion, stretching out her hand to him with 
a smile. 

As Ealph took her hand, some words trembled 
on his Ups, which, whether she heard or under- 
stood without hearing, sent the warm blood 
coursing over her cheeks, and caused the long 
fringes to drop over her glorious black eyes. 
She twitched her hand away from him and 
gUded from the room. 

That evening Willy Eaebnm and George 
TumbuU arrived at Santa Matilda on a fare- 
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well visit,, for Golonel Mendea had received 
orders, to march his. regiment to the north 
\¥ithout further delay. They were attended 
by two orderHes, one of whom was Palomin, 
and were dressed in uniform — ^blue jackets, 
scarlet trousers with a white band down the 
seam, white sword-belts, and. kepis of scarlet 
cloth with gilt embroidery. This was their 
first appearance at the estancia in uniform, and 
they were duly admired by the young ladies ; 
but I do not think the sight pleased Don 
Tomas. 

The first greetings over, Consolacion hurried 
Willy away to the ombtis, where the picaso 
was standing, and requested his opinion of the 
horse • 

" You know very well what I think of him, 
Consuela," replied Willy. *^ He is one of the 
finest horses I was ever outside of, and one 
of the few I ever saw that is worthy to be 
ridden by you." 

WiUy thought he was paying her a very 
pretty compliment ; but Consolacion gave no 
heed to it, stroking the horse fondly on the 
nose as he stretched his muzzle towards 
her. 
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"You will take great care of him, then, 
Willy," she said, "for he is yours. Tou must 
take hiTw to the war with you. I want my 
squire to be well mounted.'* 

As she said this, she did not look at Willy, 
but went on caressing the horse ; then, press- 
ing her lips to his nose, she left him and his 
new owner together, and returned to the house. 

Soon after sundown the whole family, with 
their guests, were collected in the sala. The 
lamps were not yet lighted, but a bright wood 
fire was blazing in the fireplace, throwing a 
flickering light upon the wide circle which sat 
around it. A bright fire in the twilight, on a 
chiU evening in winter, is one of the most 
cheerful things that I know of. But they were 
not cheerful; a heayiness seemed to weigh 
upon them aU. All were relieved when the 
sound of the dinner-bell put an end to the 
thoughts which oppressed each one of them. 
As they walked through the library to the 
dining-room, Willy gazed wistfully at a sabre 
which hung there on the wall. His father, 
seeing him so look, divined his thought, 
and going up to him, laid his hand upon 
his shoulder. 
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"Not this time, my boy," he said. "Your 
grandfather's sabre was never drawn in civil 
strife. K your country ever calls upon you to 
fight for her against a foreign foe, that sabre 
shall be yours, if you wish it." 

As dinner progressed they became more 
cheerful. Aunt Alice and Don Tomas doing 
their utmost to promote general conversation, 
but they had hard work to prevent it now and 
then drifting to the great topic of the day. 
When the cloth was drawn and glasses fiUed 
all round, Don Tomas raised his, looldng at 
his son and at TurnbuU, and said — 

" A speedy return to you both." 

In this short toast all joined, after which 
Aunt Alice rose immediately, and the gentle- 
men were left to themselves. 

In the sala that evening they were not 
mirthful, but the fit of sadness had passed 
away, and they talked cheerfully of the future, 
when the war should be over and they should 
aU meet again in peace. WiUy sat most of 
the evening beside Aunt Alice, listening to her 
kind motherly voice, and inwardly resolving 
that he would merit the love she lavished 
upon him. She gave him no advice, which to 
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very young men is often a bitter dose, however 
kindly it may be spoken, but she gave him 
what he valued far more — sympathy. She 
shared his enthusiasm for the new life before 
him, and assured him that, whether victory or 
defeat awaited him, he would always look back 
with satisfaction to having bravely done his 
duty, and that she and aU of them would hear 
of him with pride, would pray for him when 
dangers were around him, and would welcome 
him back again with joy. 

Emily and CharUe sang sweet ballads of 
home and the olden time, and Ealph 
astonished all but one of them by the pro- 
ficiency he displayed; but the songs he 
selected were patriotic, or of a warlike 
tendency, at which Willy pricked up his 
ears, and now and then joined in the chorus. 
But he refused to sing himself, and called upon 
TumbuU for a decima, who, nothing loth, took 
down a guitar which hung on the waU, and 
accompanyiQg himself, sang as follows : — 



" En el cielo se ha perdido, 
Una estrella que no parece^ 
Mi Dofia Consolacion, que Vd : viva ! 
En BUS ojos resplandece. 
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** Adoro con f^ oonstaiitey 
A mi Patzia y sub darechos^ 
Pero a ti. lindo mi peeho, 
Porque son leyes de amantea. 
Yo yenero el Estaadarte^ 
Que enarbola mi Kacion^ 
Pero con jnsta raaon, 
Por mi Patria doy la vida* 
Pero a ti prenda querida, 
No te reservo aficion. 



n. 

** Dnena mia ten padenday 
No desmayea en ta amor, 
Que entre ambos esta el dol<ur. 
Que pnede cansar la ansencia. 
Si pornuestra independencia, 

Y el snelo donde naci. 
He de pelear, porqne a«, 
Lo manda la ley sagrada. 
Pero primero que nada, 
Amo mi Pairia y 4 ti. 

in. 

*' Mi peclio siente, es yerdad, 
El rato que no te yeo^ 
Es pues mi ardiente deseo, 
Ver mi Patria en libertad. 
El cielo clamando est^, 
Por BUS hijoB^ cb razon, 
En la presente ocasion, 
Viendo mi Patria oprimida, 
Por ella dar^ la yida, 

Y por yoB el corazon. 
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'^ No toigsw pena por nadA, 
El delo te ba de ampanr. 



JO Toy a pdear. 
Par mi Libertad amada. 
Dejame empulkar la eapada^ 
Amada pr^wla qamda^-^ 
Par ley muy efdaredda. 
Que pena 6 mnera im amante ; 
T en pmeba de fer eonttuniet, 
J>oy por mi Pakia la Tida. 

" Mi Doiia CamK>lacian9 que Yd : rira ! 
Perdon, ynelvo k decirle, 
Dios qtdere que se vea^ 
En una cama de flores, 
T yo de sn sentinela.'' * 



♦ THE SOLDIER'S FABEWELL. 

I. 

Ever faithful to m^<eonntryy 
I am fighting far her laws ; 
Ever constant in affection. 
Still my heart remains with thee. 
Though I venerate her standard. 
And would perish in her cause. 
Of thy beauty and thy gentleness 
My latest thought will be. 

Be patient, nor let absence 
Cause thy love to fade away ; 
Let hope relieve thy sorrow. 
As it now relieveth mine. 



<9mm0fmm^m 
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This song, with its political aUusions, 
renewed the general gloom. There was no 
more singing ; they drew round the fire, talk- 
ing in low tones till the clock on the mantle- 
piece struck eleven, when Charlie, at a sign 
from Don Tomas, l?rought a Bible to him from 
a side table. He read them a psalm, and a 



The freedom of my native soil 
Must never know decay ; 
My sword shall meet its foeman, 
Though my heart be ever thine. 

in. 

Oft thine absence presseth sorely^ 
And I mourn our separation, 
But I hear a voice above me 
Say, " Thy country must be free." 
Pray God to lend His aid, 
And bring a speedy termination ; 
So Liberty may bless our land, 
And Love join thee and me. 

rv. 

Then weep not that war keeps me 
For a time away from thee. 
Be this thy consolation. 
If I find a soldier's grave — 
'* He died in bravely fighting, 
That his country might be free ; 
He would not his beloved 
Should be wedded to a slave.** 
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part of titiat snblime sennon preaclied by our 
Lord to tiie multitude who followed Him up a 
moimtaiii in GtJilee ; then, kneeUng down, he 
prayed in the words which Christ tan^t to 
His disciples, the others repeating the prayer 
with him. 

Next morrong Willy, with his friend and 
senior officer, rode away, attended by the 
two orderHes; Willy mounted on the pioaso 
and in high spirits, but Tumbull more 
thoughtful than was his wont. Among those 
who saw them go there were not a few tearful 
eyes, and as Don Tomas walked back to the 
house, he had a weeping daughter on each 
side of him, clinging to him, whom he com- 
forted with many cheering words, telling 
them they were braye girls and might cry 
now, as they had not distressed Willy by their 
tears. 

During the winter, some desultory skirmishes 
took place on the northern frontier of Buenos 
Ayresj but when there is no grass, a South 
American army is at a standstill, and several 
foreign ministers took advantage of the delay, 
endeavouring to arrange terms of peace. The 
only result of these efforts was the discovery 
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of what the Portenos really wanted. They 
insisted upon the retirement of General 
Urqniza from public life. They refused to 
recognize a gaucho chieftain, as they termed 
him, as president of the republic. 

In August the rain came; in September 
the spring grass grew up famously. All felt 
that the crisis was at hand. In September 
Urquiza crossed the Parana into Santa Fe, 
took command of the army, and with him 
came reinforcements of men and horses, but 
of arms and ammunition there was great 
scarcity in that army. He had not much 
over two thousand infantry, and had but three 
or four cartridges a-piece for his guns. 

In October Don Tomas Kaeburn received 
his first letter from Willy, which commenced 
as follows : — 

" Canada de Cepeda, 

" 5th October, 1859. 

" Dear Dad, 

"Ever since I left you we have 
been on the march. We encamped yester- 
day about a league from here. I have come 
over to-day to breakfast with Velasquez, and 
am writing this in his tent. We have no 
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tents, but they get more drill than I should 
Uke. 

"At first we were sent out west, against 
OUvencia, who had four thousand Indians 
with him. They didn't stop for us. You 
see what sort of a president Urquiza is ; he 
gets Indians to fight for him. Then we were 
ordered to Kojas against CaJfucura. We 
chivied him, and took back a lot of cattle 
he had stolen. It was great fan, and one 
morning I took a prisoner. It was very 
foggy; TumbuU was sent off to scout, and 
took me with him. Suddenly we came upon 
a lot of fellows with lances. Our men stopped, 
and they began to yell, so we knew they were 
Indians. But George drew his sabre and 
shouted, *A ellos muchachos, que son pocos 
y mal montaos.' * So we went at them, and 
they cleared, all but one. I was on the picaso, 
and I caught him. Palomin balled the horse 
of another, but he got away somehow in the 
fog, and Palomin was so savage at losing his 
boleadores. We took my prisoner to the 
colonel, who was very glad to get him, as he 
turned out to be a lenguaraz. 

* "At them^ boys ! They are only a few and badly mounted. ** 
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" But what George said as we charged them 
has got all over the army; and the infantry 
fellows laugh at us, and tell us that Urquiza's 
cavalry are not *pocos,' or *mal montaos' 
either. 

" I never was so weU in my life, and feel 
fit for anything, but our men are a very raw 
lot yet; however, I expect the provincianos 
are no better, if as good. 

"The picaso is much tucked up after so 
much marching, but Palomin always manages 
to find corn for him, and he is in very good 
fettle ; but the saino is knocked up, and the 
grey has a sore back. ..." 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



CEPEDA, 



On the evening of Monday, the 24th of October, 
I was dining with a friend of mine, who Kved 
far away from the centre of the city, near the 
suburbs. His wife, who was a native lady, 
was called out as we sat at table. Presently 
she came back and sat down again in some- 
what of a flurry. 

"Do you know what Josef a, the washer- 
woman., has been telling me ? " said she. 

"What has Josef a told you?" asked my 
friend. 

" There has been a great battle. Mitre has 
been completely defeated. Some of the 
cavalry have escaped, but aU the infantry have 
been either killed or taken prisoners." 

" Indeed 1 There was no such news in 
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town. When did this dreadful battle take 
place ? " 

"Yesterday. Josefa's husband is in Gar- 
cia's cavalry. He escaped, and reached home 
this afternoon at four o'clock." 

"How did he come? By a balloon? By 
the last accounts Mitre was encamped at 
Cepeda, which is sixty leagues from here." 

" He galloped," said the senora, very 
simply. 

" Josefa's husband has deserted," said my 
friend, " and has invented this tale of a battle 
yesterday to account for his return." 

" Josefa has two brothers in the same regi- 
ment, and she is in great trouble about them," 
said the senora. 

" She has no present need for any trouble," 
said I. "If there was a battle yesterday, we 
cannot hear anything of it before to-morrow." 

So we laughed at Josefa' s sorrow, deeming 
it without cause ; but the sefiora believed in 
her husband's tale, and was nervous and 
fidgety all evening, for she also had relatives 
with the army. 

The following morning I was much en- 
gaged, and did not leave the house till near 
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eleven o'clock. As I walked leisurely along 
the Calle Peru, I was overtaken by a young 
lawyer. He was walking rapidly, and passed 
me with a nod of recognition, but without 
speaking. On his arm there leaned a lady, 
whose pale face and swollen eyes showed 
traces of recent tears. In her disengaged 
hand she held a handkerchief, squeezing her 
fingers on it with a convulsive clutch. It was 
easy to see that she was in sore agitation of 
mind, and her companion was hardly less so. 
She was Dofia Filomena de Velasquez. Trace 
of the ardent politician was all gone; the 
mother only looked out of those anxious 
eyes. 

I watched them; they turned the comer 
of the Calle Belgrano, and went straight to 
the Government House. The truth flashed 
upon me at once. Josefa's tale was, at least, 
in part true. Some great misfortune had 
befallen the army. 

I went back towards the centre of the city. 
Groups of men stood at the street comers. 
I inquired of them, and learnt all that was 
then known. 

Garcia's cavalry was a regiment recruited 
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in tlie suburbs of the city. During the pre- 
vious evening and night, scores of his troopers 
had returned to their homes, all telling the 
same tale of the total rout and dispersion of 
the army early on Sunday morning ; but on 
their report little dependence could be placed, 
as, by their own account, they had been the 
first to fly. 

Anxiety and alarm filled the city. All day 
long Governor Alsina was beset by tearful 
wives and mothers, beseeching him to give 
them tidings of those they loved ; all day long 
fugitives continued to arrive, troopers of other 
regiments besides Garcia's, and among them 
came some officers. Late in the evening a 
colonel of cavalry presented himself to 
Governor Alsina. 

^^ Where is your regiment, Colonel Men- 
dez ? " asked the governor. 

*^ I don't know, senor," replied the colonel. 

" Then go and find it ; you have no busi- 
ness here," said Governor Alsina. 

But during the evening twilight a cry of 
" victory " was raised in the streets, the bells 
of the churches rang a clattering peel, and 
pky^rockets bursting in the evening air sent 
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messages of joy all over the panic-stricken 
city. 

A despatcli liad been received from Dr. Don 
Pastor Obligado, Minister of War, dated the 
previous evening from the frontier town of 
San Nicolas, which stated that General Mitre, 
with his infantry, had remained master of the 
field of battle on Sunday evening, but that 
he had been unable to follow up his victory 
for want of cavalry; that he had retreated 
during the night upon Sau Nicolas, and would 
return with the remnant of his army by water 
to Buenos Ayres. This did not look like 
victory, but neither was it a total defeat. 
The panic and the joy alike subsided, and gave 
place to anxious expectation. 

Two days we waited. On Thursday even- 
ing, at sundown, the squadron hove in sight. 
After nightfall, from the inner roads and from 
the beach, signal rockets darted at intervals 
into the air. All along the alameda, which 
borders the river, blazed barrels filled with 
tarred shavings, throwing a lurid Hght upon 
the crowds of people hurrying to and fro. 

The disembarkation went on slowly; many 
of the troops did not land tiU the following 
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morning. That morning, as I was walking 
down the Calle Piedad, I met Captain Velas- 
quez marching up towards the barracks of his 
battalion, at the head of a squad of about 
thirty men-— ^men fagged and weary, with 
uniforms torn and dirty, many of them with- 
out hats, and with their heads tied up in 
handkerchiefs. Velasquez himself looked 
neither to the right nor to the left, but 
strode rapidly on, with his eyes staring at 
the Stones before him, an expression of sullen 
determination on his face. As the detach- 
ment passed me, a number of boys ran out 
from some of the neighbouring houses. 
Waving their caps, they ran in front of the 
soldiery, shonting-" AM vienen los den-otaos ! 
Vivan los derrotaos ! Vivan ! " * The Eanchos 
cavalry was on joining the army attached to 
the vanguard, which was under the orders of 
Colonel Garcia, whose command was thus 
raised to about nine hundred men. On Satur- 
day, the 22nd of October, Garcia's outposts 
had frequent skirmishes with scouting parties 
of the enemy. On Sunday morning, at dawn, 

• " Here come the vanquished I Long live the vanquished ! 
Hurrah ! " 
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Palomin saddled tlie picaso for Willy Rae- 
bum. Willy kept this horse for special occa- 
sions, and asked Palomin his reason for doing 
so. 

" You will need to be well mounted to-day, 
patroncito," repHed Palomin. 

**You think we shall fight to-day?" said 
Willy, with sparkling eyes. 

" Don Jnsto is moving, it appears," said 
Palomin, " and when he moves he is accus- 
tomed to go rather quickly." 

Palomin was right. In the early morning, 
parties of the enemy were seen close at hand, 
and the rising sun disclosed dense bodies of 
hostile cavalry at no great distance. Garcia's 
officers had small time for taking mate that 
morning. 

For about an hour Garcia was left in peace, 
the enemy keeping at a safe distance from 
him, but advancing on both flanks. Seeing 
his danger, he attempted a change of front. 
His half-disciplined troops fell into confusion. 
At the same moment, a large body of Indians, 
singling themselves out from the masses of 
cavalry before him, charged at fall gallop, 
standing on the backs of their horses, bran- 
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dishing their long lances and yelling like 
demons. The next minute the vanguard was 
a mob of panic-stricken horsemen. The efforts 
of the officers were useless ; the enemy closing 
in on both flanks, shouting at them as though 
they were a troop of wild mares, carried them 
right down upon the main body of cavalry, 
which under Homos and Flores, to the number 
of some four thousand men, was drawn up about 
a mile in the rear. A strong body of the enemy 
had interposed between them and the infantry. 
The panic spread; almost without firing a 
shot, the whole body of cavalry broke up 
and fled. 

When the vanguard first fell into confusion, 
Willy Kaebum tried his utmost to force his 
men to keep their ranks, even striking them 
with the flat of his sabre; but they closed 
round him with wild shouts, and carried him 
off with them in headlong flight, striking 
his horse with their lances if he attempted to 
pull up, tni the picaso took the bit in his 
teeth, ran away with him, and bore him 
clear of the press. On a piece of rising 
ground he drew rein and looked about him. 
All around him the level plain was covered 

VOL. II4 
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with groups of galloping horsemen; it was 
hard to teU friends from enemies. To his 
right there was one large group in better order 
than most. They were swarthy men, with long 
black hair, which streamed out behind them as 
they galloped ; they were dressed in scarlet, 
with scarlet pandour caps* on their heads. 
Then, nearer to him, he saw an officer in 
the uniform of his own regiment, spurring fran- 
tically at his horse, which seemed dead beat. 

*' G-eorge ! " shouted Willy, and he started 
off towards him with a fearful sinking of 
heart. 

The picaso had hardly made two strides ere 
George Tumbull, for he it was, threw up his 
arms and sprang forward on to his horse's neck, 
while Willy saw the point of a lance come out 
from the breast of his jacket. One of the red 
lancers had overtaken him and had run him 
through the body. 

Willy turned rein. As he did so, a well- 
known voice shouted, close to him — 

" Dispara ! dispara, patroncito ! que esto 
ya no es juguete." f 

* Gorras de manga. 

t " Fly ! fly, little master I for this is already no play work." 
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Willy put spurs to his horse and fled, 
Palomin beside him ; but before they had gone 
a square, a set of boleadores took the picaso 
roxind the hind legs. He gave a wild plunge, 
and then fell forward on his head, throwing 
Willy clear of him. In a moment Palomia 
pulled up, and casting away his lance, drew 
his facon, and, stooping from the saddle, with 
one dexterous cut severed the thong, which 
had fortunately only passed once round the 
horse's legs. But it was too late. Before Willy 
could remount, the red lancers were round 
them. 

Just then an officer in fall uniform, splen- 
didly mounted, and waving a large straight 
sword in his hand, dashed through the 
crowd of fierce faces about them, shouting — 
** Campo ! campo, muchachos ! Let them 
run ! let them run ! " And as Willy sprang to 
the saddle, he added to him, " Kun I run ! 
What the devU have you come to do here ?" 

Willy, looking round as he galloped off, 
recognized Colonel Lopez. 

In five minutes Willy and Palomin had 
regained the ruck of the flying horsemen. 
Masses of the enemy's cavalry were behind 
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them and on both sides, galloping with them, 
with wild hoots and yells, not firing at them, 
but leaving them only one avenue of escape, 
which took them far away from the encamp- 
ment of General Mitre. General Mores, 
ex- President of the Uruguay, who commanded 
a division of Mitre's cavalry, was the only 
officer who broke through the cordon and 
rejoined the main body of the army with some 
threescore men. 

The pursuit was continued for three leagues 
only, but still the dispersed troopers galloped 
on. Any attempt of their oflScers to collect 
them and lead them back only resulted in a 
fresh dispersion. All that they could do was 
to keep some groups of them together, and 
to lead them in something like order to the 
head-quarters of their respective regiments. 
Among those who did so was Captain 
Gimenez, who reached Kanchos, with a rem- 
nant of the regiment, four days after, finding 
many of his scattered troopers there before 
him. But many were missing, and also most of 
the officers ; among them Tumbull and Willy 
Kaeburn, concerning whom no one could give 
any information. 
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Willy Eaeburn, after searching in vain 
among the flying soldiery for some officer of 
his own regiment, joined a party of Garcia's 
men, who had several officers with them, and, 
finding that they had no idea of halting before 
reaching Buenos Ayres, determined to go with 
them. When he told Palomin of his inten- 
tion, the latter said — 

"I will accompany you to the Eio Ma- 
tanzas ; after that there is no danger. But, for 
my part, I do not like the inside of a city in 
war time ; so, with your permission, I will 
leave you there and go back to the estancia." 

" As you like, Palomin. The first chance I 
get I will scribble a note to my father, and 
you will leave it for me as you pass." 

Meantime Mitre had drawn up his infantry 
and artillery on the crest of some rising 
ground in firont of his encampment, and stood 
on the defensive. Urquiza knew that it was 
useless to attack him with cavalry alone ; his 
fierce troopers would recoil from the fire of 
that well-drilled infantry, and the cannon they 
feared more than even his anger. He waited. 
His own infantry was yet far off, but were 
coming up as fast as their jaded horses could 
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carry them. Some of his infantry marched 
nine leagues that morning. 

Soon after mid-day, he had all his infantry 
and artillery collected in front of Mitre's posi- 
tion. He gave them an hour's rest, and made 
the men change their under-clothing. About 
three he drew them up in line of battle, with 
masses of cavalry on the flanks, and ordered 
a general attack upon the enemy. As they 
advanced, Mitre's guns opened upon them. I 
have heard this battle described by several 
men, some of whom served with one army, 
i^ome with the other, but their accounts do 
not tally. There was a vast amount of con- 
fusion ; the artillery of the Confederation soon 
expended their ammunition and were with- 
drawn. In Mitre's left wing, two battalions 
of infantry entirely disappeared. Throughout 
the confusion, wherever the struggle was at 
its hottest, there was Urquiza to be found, 
as cool as though he were working cattle on 
one of his own rodeos, conspicuous on a 
white horse, with a white] poncho hanging 
from his shoulders, and wearing a straw hat 
with wide brims, his favourite fighting cos- 
tume. 
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About sundown, the two battaKons which 
the National Guard of Buenos Ayres had 
furnished to the army commanded by General 
Mitre, supported by the first regiment of the 
line, charged Urquiza's shattered infantry with 
the bayonet, and drove them headlong from 
the field* Night closed in around them ; the 
battle was at an end, and Mitre's trumpets 
sounded a paean of victory on the ground 
whence the enemy had advanced so proudly 
to attack him. A barren victory at the best, 
which daylight would convert into a defeat. 
Sacrificing his tents and baggage, but carry- 
ing off his wounded and his guns. Mitre 
marched away at midnight for San Nicolas, 
where he arrived the following afternoon ; but 
he left most of his guns behind him on the 
road, and Urquiza reaped the fruits of a com- 
plete victory. 

On the 3rd of November the army of the 
Confederation surrounded the city of Buenos 
Ayres, but at a respectful distance. Govern- 
ment, after some talk of marching another 
army against the invaders, had set to work to 
intrench the city, and had done their work so 
well and expeditiously, that if Urquiza had 
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any idea of attempting a coup-de-main he 
abandoned it, and, establishing his head-quar- 
ters at the Estancia de Pereyra, near to 
the scene of his victory over Eosas in 1852, 
commenced negotiations. The chief posts 
around the city were placed under the com- 
mand of trusty lieutenants. At Barracas 
Colonel Laprida was stationed, having as his 
second in command Colonel Don Ignacio 
Lopez. 

Again the foreign ministers intervened to 
try and arrange terms of peace. Among them 
the leading figure was General Francisco 
Solano Lopez, son of the President of Para- 
guay; the British minister. Sir Edward 
Thornton, was. also very active in the same 
cause. 

The commissioners of the Confederation 
insisted upon the resignation of Governor 
Alsina as a preliminary to all negotiation. 
This point was ceded, and Don Felipe Llaval- 
lol, a wealthy native merchant, and president 
of the Senate, became provisional governor. 
On the 10th of November a compact was 
signed by the joint commissioners at the sub- 
urban town of San Jose de Flores, by which 
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the province of Buenos Ayres agreed to join 
the Confederation, certain provisions beiQg 
made for the revision of the Federal constitu- 
tion, and Urquiza engaged to withdraw his 
troops from the province of Buenos Ayres 
within fifteen days of the ratification of this 
compact. 

So ended the campaign of Cepeda, and so 
terminated the disruption of the Argentine 
KepubKc, which had lasted for seven years. 
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CHAPTEE X. 



AGAIN AT THE CASA-TEJA. 



It was nearly sundown on the evening of the 
Tuesday after the battle of Cepeda. Again a 
solitary horseman at a slow trot approached 
the estancia of the Ombii Solo, not now 
surrounded by mist and drizzling rain, but 
with the bright rays of a magnificent sunset 
painting the western sky and illuminating the 
whole vault of heaven. The drawn flanks and 
weary step of the horse showed that he had 
come far that day. The rider wore a blue jacket 
faced with red, but that was the only sign 
about him which could lead one to take him 
for a soldier ; he carried no visible arms, and 
the rest of his attire was the ordinary dress of 
a paisano. Eeining up under the giant ombii, 
where a peon was unsaddling a horse, he said 
to the man — 
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" Good evening, friend. Could you lend a 
horse for a couple of days to a neighbour ? " 

The man, who had paid small attention to 
him as he approached, turned quickly at the 
sound of his voice, 

" Palomin I " he exclaimed. 

" Chinguriza ! " said the horseman. " Now 
I am aU right." 

The two men shook hands together with 
great warmth. 

" What are you doing here ? '' said Palomin. 

" Earning my bread,'* replied the other. 

" That is better work than I have been in 
lately." 

Several minutes the two spent in the 
exchange of confidences together, when Chin- 
guriza asked Palomin if he could not get him 
work on the Pajonales. 

"I am capataz here now," he said, "but 
I don't like the place at all. A place is never 
any good where women rule." 

" Have you no patron ? " 

" Yes ; but Don Jorge is never here." 

" Don Jorge ! Will this be by chance the 
Ombii Solo ? " 

"What else?" 
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**How that ombii has grown! I have not 
seen it since I was a boy. I didn't know t^e 
place again. But lend me that horse ; I have 
no time to stop talking." 

" "What's your hurry ? You shall have him 
after supper, so unsaddle and come in. The 
patrona will want to know what news you 
bring from the army." 

"I won't see her; I know nothing," said 
Palomin. 

But if Palomin knew nothing about the army, 
one thing he knew very well, which was that 
he was tired and hungry, and the mention of 
supper was very welcome to him. He dis- 
mounted. 

Alec Gordon had returned from England to 
Buenos Ayres a week or two before the battle 
of Cepeda. Eemaining in the city only long 
enough to get his baggage passed, he had gone 
to Santa Matilda to visit his good friends 
there. About sunrise on the morning of the 
day after Palomin had reached the Ombii Solo, 
as he lay asleep in the ** stranger's room," there 
came a knock at the door. 

** Adelante ! " he shouted, though only half 
awake. 
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The door opened, and Palomin walked in, 
closing it after him, and looking carefully round 
the room. 

"Buenos dias, Don Alejandro," he said, 
walking up to the bedside and taking the hand 
which Alec stretched out to him. '* I am glad 
to see you among us again." 

Alec thought he need not have been in such 
a hurry to welcome him back as to wake him 
out of a sound sleep to do it, but he merely 
told him to find a chair and sit down, 

"I thought you were with the army, 
Palomin," he said. 

" Yes, I was with the army," replied 
Palomin, again looking carefully all round the 
large room. " I believe we are alone." 

" Yes," said Alec, becoming wide awake, and 
sitting up. 

"Then I will tell you the truth, Don 
Alejandro. I come back completely routed." 

Alec looked at him for a moment somewhat 
puzzled, for the idea of one man being com- 
pletely routed was new to him. Then, with a 
choking feeling in the throat, he asked him, 
" And— Don Guillermo ? " 

"He is safe in Buenos Ayres. If he had 
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not been safe, I should not have been here. I 
bring a letter from him to Don Tomas." 

" I wiU take it to him at once," said Alec, 
jumping up ; and as he hurried on a few clothes, 
Palomin told him of the rout of the cavalry. 

Alec foimd Don Tomas already up, and gave 
him WiUy's note, which was a hurried scrawl 
in pencU on half a sheet of oigar-paper, merely 
saying that he himself was safe, but that he 
beheved George Turnbull was killed, and 
referring for particulars to Palomin. 

When Palomin had told them what Kttle 
he could teU, he added, ** Now I must go on to 
the Pajonales. That is what does not please 
me at all ; I do not like to be the bearer of bad 
news to the old man." 

*^ Bad ! He will think your news good," said 
Alec Gordon. 

" The Senor Don Juan Francisco was with 
the infantry. The men they may let go, but 

the officers " and Palomin shook his head 

sadly. 

" You think they cannot defend them- 
selves ? " said Alec. 

"What can men do on foot in the open 
camp ? " said Palomin. 
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" Urqmza, with his hordes of cavahy^ will 
not be able to do anything against such 
infantry as Mitre has under his command," 
said Don Tomas. 

" You think so ? " said Palomin. 

" Have no fear for Juan Francisco. Take 
some coffee with us, and then away you go 
to the Pajonales as quick as your horse can 
carry you. I will write a note to Don Justi- 
niano, which you will take for me." 

Before two hours more had passed, Don 
Justiniano knew all that Don Tomas and 
Palomin could tell him, and soon made up 
his mind what he would do. He knew that 
Urquiza would vigorously follow up his vic- 
tory, and expected the speedy restoration of 
his own party to power, when a portfolio at 
least, if not the governor's chair, would be 
offered to him. 

But before he had spoken to Ealph of the 
arrangements he purposed making, Palomin, 
who had been hovering uneasily about him, 
came up to him again. 

^* Patron," said he, "you will excuse me, 
I hope, a word or two." 

'*What is it?" said Don Justiniano, im- 
patiently. 
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" I have never had a better patron than 
you, but I cannot remain longer in your ser- 



vice," 



*^ Why not?" 

V* Sefior patron, excuse me ; do not be angry 
with me; but I cannot explain to you my 
reasons. There is " 

** Ah, you have been among the * salvages," 
so you will not serve me longer. Go; and 
God help you I " 

** No, patron, nothing of that; nothing of 
that, I assure you in God's name. But ex- 
cuse me ; some day I will come and explain 
it aU to you. I wiU send you a man who wiU 
be just as good a capataz as I have been." 

"I do not desire to know anything more 
about it," said Don Justiniano. "Go and 
tell Don Eodolfo ; he will make what arrange- 
ments he pleases with you." 

Ealph was far more anxious than Don 
Justiniano to find out the cause of this un- 
expected resolution of Palomin's, but he had 
no better success in his endeavours to worm 
it out of him ; and when Palomin told him 
he would send Chinguriza to him to take his 
place, he accepted the oflfer as a temporary 
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arrangement. That afternoon Palomin left the 
estancia, and two days afterwards Chinguriza 
arrived at the manguera, and entered upon his 
duties as capataz. 

That same afternoon Ealph Mahony left the 
estancia for inside with two peons and a 
tropiUa. Travelling rapidly, he took up his 
quarters next day with his friend John 
Scanlan at the Chacra de los Alamos, whence 
he sent one peon back with the latest news 
he had been able to learn ; and on the Friday 
evening sent back the other with such in- 
telligence as he himself had gathered in the 
city that day. 

Having seen Ealph Mahony and Palomin 
take their departure, Don Justiniano ordered 
out his carriage, and drove over with Con- 
solacion to Santa Matilda, and requested his 
friends Don Tomas and Mrs. Jocelyn to take 
care of her for him until he could feel more 
certain of his own movements. After spend- 
ing one day with them, he returned alone 
to the Pajonales. 

During this short visit to Santa Matilda, 
his friends there noticed a great change in 
Don Justiniano. For years past he had taken 

VOL. II. P 
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little apparent interest in what went on 
aroimd him; now he was as brisk and lively 
as a young man. The sound of battle from 
afar seemed to have struck upon his ear as 
the sound of a trumpet does on that of an 
old war-horse. The fact was that he was 
quite as ardent a politician as either his wife 
or his son ; but seeing the tide turn against 
him, he had stifled the propensity within him 
for the sake of domestic peace. Now he saw 
the change coming for which he had so long 
waited, and nothing should now stop him from 
taking his due place in the renovated republic. 
This change in her father gave great pain 
to Consolacion. She sympathized in his ideas 
so far as she comprehended them ; but she 
was clearer-sighted than he was, and saw that 
in indulgmg the hopes he did, he was but 
laying up for himself great store of disappoint- 
ment. Also she trembled for her brother. 
The name of Urquiza had long been a word 
of terror throughout the Argentine Eepublic. 
Juan Francisco, as a co-editor of one of the 
newspapers of Buenos Ayres, had been con- 
spicuous for the violence of his diatribes 
against him. She almost preferred to think 
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of him as dead on the field of battle than a 
prisoxier in the hands of the ** tigre de Mon- 
tiel." Thus, it was with a heavy heart and 
sad forebodings that she saw her father drive 
away, and it was with difficulty she could 
bring herself to Usten to the words of hope 
with which Aunt AHce strove to cheer her 
sinking spirits. 

The compact of the 10th of November, 
though it satisfied moderate men, gave great 
umbrage to extreme partisans on both sides, 
more especially to the Portefio exiles, who 
had fought for Urquiza, not from any desire 
for national unity, but simply as a means of 
restoring their own party to power in their 
own province. Among these Colonel Don 
Ignacio Lopez was one of the most prominent, 
chafing angrily at what he considered as the 
pusillanimous surrender of all the firmits of 
victory. He was sitting, the day after the 
signing of the ^treaty, in a house near to the 
suburban town of Barracas, whece his red 
lancers were stationed ; with him were several 
brother officers, all more or less of the same 
way of thinking. As they talked together, 
one of these men said — 
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<* The ' salvages ' are at their old game ; they 
have signed this treaty to amuse Don Juste, 
and are getting men together outside to cut 
our throats for us as soon as he is gone," 

" I would soon put a stop to that, if I 
knew where they had any men," said Colonel 
Lopez. 

" Then go to Eanchos and see what Colonel 
Mendez is doing there.'* 

"Mendez! That * salvage' who was co- 
mandante there two years ago ? " 

" The same." 

" I'm off," said Colonel Lopez, starting to 
his feet. 

BAa comrades laughed, thinking he spoke 
in jest, and some of them called after him 
to know what he was going to do and 
offering to help him. 

" I need no help ; what I am going to do, 
I will do alone," said he, and, mounting his 
horse, galloped swiftly to his own quarters, 
where he had no sooner arrived than he sent 
off an orderly in search of Pancho de Armas. 

Pancho de Armas had been with him in 
Santa Fe ever since the affair of the Tapera 
de Juanchez, and had made the campaign 
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with him at the head of an independent com- 
pany of his own selection, composed of men 
who had found Buenos Ayres no longer a safe 
place of residence, for reasons which they kept 
to themselves. 

An hour afterwards. Colonel Lopez and 
Pancho de Armas rode away from Barracas, 
at the head of some thirty well-armed men — 
viUainous-looking scoundrels, just such men as 
might be expected to follow the lead of a man 
like Pancho. None of them wore uniform, 
but each man had a broad red ribbon tied 
round his hat, on which was printed, in black 
letters, the words: "Viva la ley Federal 
jurada." * Many of them were poorly dressed, 
but all were well mounted. 

Colonel Mendez, after the stem reception 
he had met with from Governor Alsina, had 
left Buenos Ayres for Eanchos, and, hunting 
up his dispersed soldiery, had collected some 
two hundred men; but after keeping them 
together for about a week, he had disbanded 
them on receipt of a threatening missive from 
the head-quartets of General Urquiza. His 
want of occupation led him to think of other 

* " Long live tlie sworn Federal law." 
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matters which he had well-nigh forgotten in 
the bustle of active service. On the evening 
of the 12th of November, he sauntered round 
to the house of Tia Teresa to see if she could 
tell him anything of the missing girl Aurelia 
Pintos, in whom he took a great interest, the 
reason of which he never explained to any 
one. As they sat talking together, another 
man dismounted at the door, and, without 
waiting to be announced, entered the room. 

^^ Ah ! " said Dona Teresa, clasping her 
hands, "here comes one who can tell you 
more than I can. El Sellor Coronel Don 
Ignacio Lopez — El Sellor Coronel Don Eus- 
taquio Mendez." 

But the two men did not require an intro- 
duction. Colonel Mendez rose to his feet, and 
they stood facing one another. Had they met 
twenty years previous to this, they had not 
bowed coldly to each other afi they now did ; 
each would have seized the first weapon which 
came to hand, and one or both would have 
remained there dead upon the spot. As it 
was they bowed coldly to each other, but 
neither spoke. Tia Teresa spoke for them. 

*'Now, Don Ignacio," said she, ''after so 
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many months have passed, tell me, what have 
you done with that unhappy girl Aurelia? " 

^* As I have told you before, so I tell you 
again, 1 know nothing of her," said Don 
Ignacio. 

" You lie ! " said Colonel Mendez- *^ We 
have the clearest evidence that you inveigled 
her into leaving that English house where she 
was staying in Buenos Ayres, Where is she 
now?" 

**With you I have no wish to exchange 
words on that or any other subject," replied 
Colonel Lopez. " You are my prisoner." 

"Prisoner! With what right ? " 

" Questions you may ask, as many as you 
like, of Padre Marin in Quilmes. To me it is 
useless to speak. I abhor the sound of your 
voice." 

At the mention of Padre Marin, who had 
been an agent of Eosas during his reign of 
terror, Colonel Mendez turned pale ; and Tia 
Teresa, springing to her feet, asked half 
hystericaUy- 

" What has he done ? "What will they do 
to him?" 

" In political affairs women must not 
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meddle," repKed Colonel Lopez. Then, clap- 
ping his hands, several armed men appeared 
at the door of the room. " Pancho, this is 
your prisoner," he said, and, with a bow to Tia 

Teresa, left the room. 

The next day about noon, an armed party 
escorting a prisoner, marching from Eanchos 
in the direction of the town of Quilmes, halted 
at a country house situate on the great 
southern road, some seven leagues from 
Buenos Ayres. This house was much older 
than most of the houses about there, and went 
by the name of the Casa-Teja, on account of 
its tiled roof. 

The officer in command dismounted and 
went inside, while the troopers and prisoner, 
also dismounting, accommodated themselves 
as best they could under the shade of such few 
trees as grew about the house. Presently one 
of the troopers went inside in search of his 
officer, and told him that the prisoner earnestly 
besought him to speak with him, if it were only 
for one minute. After some hesitation, the 
officer, upon whose face there was a heavy 
f?loom, followed the man out, and walked tip 
to a tree under which the prisoner stood 
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awaiting Mm, standing free and nnboimd, but 
with a guard close beside him with a carbine 
at full-cock. 

"Ignacio," said the prisoner, "I know 
that for you I have been the evil genius of 
your life ; but if you knew how I have paid 
for my treachery, you would pardon me. 
Tell me, I ask you once more, why are you 
taking me to Padre Marin ? " 

" You wiU know when you arrive," replied 
Colonel Lopez, 

" Ah ! Ignacio, if you have no pity for me, 
you might at least have pity for one whom 
you once loved. Again I ask you another 
question: what have you done with Aurelia 
Pintos ? " 

** What interest have you in AureKa 
Pintos ? " 

** Ignacio, she is my daughter. She is the 
daughter of Celestina." 

"Villain," exclaimed Colonel Lopez, his 
eyes flashing fire, "what is this that you 
tell me ? To what a life have you condemned 
your daughter, the daughter of Celestina ? 

The mother you killed, and the daughter 

My God! how can such a man look at the 
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sun and live ? Look you here, Eustaquio. 
You were always a liar, but if you lie to me 
in this, I wiU strike you dead." 

^* What is this that he says ? " said Pancho 
de Armas, coming up to them — *^ that Aure- 
lia Pintos is his daughter ? He lies, I have 
known her siuce the day she was bom." 

^* You lie," said Don Eustaquio. " She was 
nearly a year old when I robbed her from her 
mother, and " 

^* You stole her from her mother, who had 
given up everything she had in the world for 
you ! " exclaimed Colonel Lopez. " Villain, 
can you stand in front of this same house 
from which you stole her in her innocent 
youth, and acknowledge that you killed her 
by your cruelty?" 

" Why are you a.ngry, Ignacio ? That is 
folly. A woman like her merits no sympathy 
from you. She was unfaithful to you, and to 
me also " 

^^ Silence ! you dastardly traitor," said 
Colonel Lopez, and raising his clenched fist he 
struck him in the mouths 

Colonel Mendez reeled backward; whereupon 
Pancho de Armas, drawing a facon, plunged it 
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into his body, saying, '' Pues, if you are her 
father, the father shall pay for the daughter." 
And the guard, leveUing his carbine, shot 
him through the head. 

As he lay on the ground gasping, Pancho 
seized him by the beard, and cut his throat 
from ear to ear. Colonel Lopez turned away 
with a grim smile on his face, and walked 
back to the house* 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

THE LAST GALLOP OP WHO'd-'a-THOUGHT-IT. 

Ealph Mahony remained about a fortnight at 
the Chacra de los Alamos, sending oflf mes- 
sengers every day to Don Justiniano ; but no 
messenger that he had yet sent had taken 
him 4 appeal from any political party re- 
questing his presence in the city, though Juan 
Francisco in his newspaper warmly advocated 
his claim to a portfoUo in the new ministry. 

On the evening of the 13th of November, 
as Ealph was returning to Los Alamos from 
a visit to a neighbouring chacra, he saw half 
a dozen men, some of whom carried lances, 
coming after him. He neither stopped for 
them nor quickened his pace, but riding in 
at the gate, trotted up the avenue. Before he 
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had reached the houses, the men came gallop- 
ing up after him. 

**Why don't you stop when we call to 
you ? " shouted the first man, drawing a short 
blxmderbuss from his waistbelt. 

* 

Kalph wheeled his horse across the path, 
dismounted, and drew his revolver, at the 
same time shouting to John Scanlan, who, with 
three Irish labourers, snatched up some pitch- 
forks and ran to his assistance. 

Things looked unpleasant, when another 
man rode up laughing. 

" What a hurry you were in ! " said he. 
*' You don't know this man. He is a great 
friend of mine. How goes it with you, 
Don Eodolfo? Have you forgotten me 
abready?" 

^' Hallo I Pancho, is that you ? " replied 
Kalph, who recognized him as Pancho de 
Armas. *^It appears to me that you ride in 
bad company in these days." 

At this Pancho laughed again, as though 
it was a great joke. 

" You mistake ; they are very decent 
fellows," said Pancho. 

" They don't look it," said John Scanlan. 
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** Wliat are you doing here, Don Eodolfo ? " 
asked Pancho, taking no notice of John. 

" I am on my way to the city/' replied 
Balph. 

" That is well; it could not be better. And 
the old man and the senorita — did you leave 
them at the estancia ? " 

" They were there when I left." 

" And quite well ? That's all right," said 
Pancho, Turning to his men, he said, " Look 
you, my Mends, this is the best gringo I ever 
met. You must respect him, and never do 
him any harm." And again Pancho laughed 
softly to himself. He was rather drunk, and it 
was a way he had when he was drunk, and 
more especially when he had. some mischief 
brewing in his head, which Kalph knew very 
welL " We are going to 8toj^ here for a bit, 
and give the horses some aHaJfa/* he said, 
when he had done laughing. **We have a 
long way to go to-iught." 

John Scanlan gave them permiBsion to tie 
their horses under the trees and dismount, 
afterwards giving them meat and mate, and 
teUing them to make a fire and help tham*- 
selves to alfalfa, of which plenty lay ready cut 
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near at Hand. But the Irishmen kept together, 
hy no means liking the looks of their visitors, 
who were soon after joined hy four more, 
bringing with them a troop of horses, which 
they left to feed in the open, under the care of 
another. 

John Soanlan, not liking the look of things 
at all, went inside and loaded his gun with a 
charge of slugs in each barrel. But the men 
were very quiet, talking in low tones among 
themselves, and paying small heed to the 
Irishmen, except to Ralph, upon whom they 
kept a jealous watch, which Ralph perceived, 
and wishing to know what they were talking 
about, sat down by Pancho and began to take 
mate with them, 

"Ah ! old man," said Pancho, "it is more 
than a year since we met." 

" And you have been winning Imttles since 
then," replied Ralph. "How went it with 
you at Cepeda ? Many bullets flying about ? " 

"Like a hailstonn," said Pancho. "And aU 
for nothing, c — jo ] " 

" How for nothing ? Tou won." 

"So we did; but can we come baok and 
live here? Not a bit of it. When Don 
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Justo gets among the pen-gentry he loses 
himself. We will arrange our accoimts and 
then away for the present." 

** Arrange accounts ! " said one of the men. 
**We ought to have been leagues away by 
now." 

** I know how to take my measures," said 
Pancho. *^ The first step was to secure this 
one. Do you know," added he, laying his 
hand on Kalph's shoulder, **a bird told me 
that you were here, and I came here to see you 
— for nothing else." 

^* What did you want to see me for ? " said 
Ealph. 

"Patience," replied Pancho, pattmg him on 
the shoulder. " I am very glad you are here. 
Patience ; some day you will know all." 

" The Colonel Lopez, yes," said the man 
who had spoken before, "he knows how to 
take his measures, and loses no time. What 
matters one more or less ? " 

" This one is worth three," said Pancho, 
again patting Ealph on the shoulder. 

"I have not seen Colonel Lopez," said 
Ealph. " How goes it with him ? " 

"Well,weU; shalll tell you? Then you will 
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know that we are not playing," said Pancho; 
and with that he looked fiercely at Kalph, ag 
though he were no such great friend of his, 
after all. ** We have our marching orders, 
and he had a little account to settle, which 
I axranged for Mm to-day." 

" I thought I had arranged all his acoounta 
for him," said Kalph. 

" With money ! " said Pancho, laughing. 
** There are accounts which are not , settled 
with money." 

*^ I know you are up to all manner of devil- 
ment, Pancho. What are you driving at ? " 

** Pues Usten ! You remember Colonel 
Mendez, of Eanchos ? There was an account 
between them ; I settled it to-day." 

'' How ? What did you do ? " 

Pancho, in answer, drew his forefinger across 
his own throat. 

^* Murdered him I Murdered Colonel Men- 
dez I " exclaimed Ealph, starting to his feet. 

At which two or three of the men scowled 
angrily; but Pancho laughed, saying, "Sit 
down, man. What does it matter to you ? " 

" So what you call arranging accounts 
tneans murder," said Kalph, still standing. 

VOL. u. - Q 
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"Have you any more such accounts to 
arrange?" 

" Do you know me ? I am Pancho de 
Armas," said Panc]io, striking himself on the 
breast with his open hand, "Pancho is accus- 
tomed to pay his accounts, sooner or later — 
sooner or later." 

" It appears that the day has arrived now," 
said Balph. 

" Exactly so. You never said a truer thing 
in your life. But don't affict yourseK; you 
are my friend. All you have to do is to remain 
quietly here, with these other friends of yours, 
and you are quite safe." 

As Pancho said this, he drew his facon from 
its sheath, and pointed out to Ealph some 
dark stains on the blade. 

Balph turned away with a sickening fear at 
his heart, and walked to where John Scanlan 
stood watching them. As he did so, one of the 
rascals, at a sign from Pancho, rose from his 
seat and followed him, taking a pistol from his 
belt and holding it in his hand with his finger 
on the trigger^ 

^* Don't look surprised, John, at what I am 
going to tell you/' said Ealph. " I don't want 
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this fellow beliind me to have any idea of 
what I am going to tell yon, I think I know 
what they are after, and I intend to baulk 
them, but I want you to help me." 

"That I will, Mr. Mahony," said John. 
" Just say the word." 

**I'm off outside as soon it is properly dark. 
These fellows won't start till the moon gets 
up. Have you a horse that can go the pace 
if I want him, and can gallop thirty leagues 
between this and sunrise ? I'll pay you what 
you like for him." 

" They'll not let you go," said John. 

" Leave that to me. Will you help me ? " 

" I will," said John. You shall have the 
little roan ; he's in half training, and in prime 
fettle." 

" But his legs are gone* He'll never carry 
me," said Ealph. 

**His back sinews is all right," said John; 
"it's only his feet, bless youl After a bit, 
when he warms to it, he won't feel 'em at all, 
at all." 

" And the young racer ? " 

" He'll never carry you the distance. Take 
the roan; he's as strong as a bull." 
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^^The roan be it," said Ealph. "What I 
want you to do is — after a bit, when it gets 
dark, put a light saddle on him for me, and 
take him out into the aKalfa behind the hay- 
stack, and tie him to the far fence. I'll break 
a wire and get over somehow* Once I'm 
clear of the chacra I'm all right." 

As twilight Hngered, Ealph went into the 
kitchen and got a cup of tea and a biscuit ; 
but he was too anxious to eat much, and the 
man with the pistol stood on guard at the 
door. In about half an hour John came in 
and whispered to him — 

" No one saw me go. The little roan's all 
right, with the haystack between him and 
them. I've broken the top wire for you, and 
I've thrown a poncho over the second. Put 
him straight at it and he'll carry you 
over." 

*^ It's about time now," said Ealph. *^ God 
bless you, John, if I never see you again. 
They'll have to kill me to stop me now." 

" Oh, bless you, I'll see you safe over the 
fence, and then there's ne'er a one of them 
can come near you." 

"No, you stop here; they'll suspect some- 
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thing if two go. If there should be a row, I 
trust you to strike in for me." 

With a firm hand-grip they parted. Ralph 
sauntered slowly up to a tree where all this 
time his own horse had stood, saddled. 

"What are you going to do?" asked the 
man with the pistol. 

" Unsaddle my horse. Don't you think it is 
time ? " replied Ealph. 

** It is late," said the man. 

Kalph had been so preoccupied that he had 
never looked at this man who had kept guard 
over him. Now, something in his voice 
aroused his attention, and by the flickering 
firelight he recognized Bauptista Montes. 
But danger to himself was nothing ; it only 
made him cooler and more watchful. 

"I am going to tie him out beyond the 
haystack," he said, as he slacked the girths 
and threw the saddle on the ground ; then, 
taking the horse by the bridle, he led him 
away. 

" Don Eodolfo," said Pancho, as he walked 
past the group round the fire, "come here 
and let us talk. That other will tie your horse 
out for you." > . 
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^^In a moment/' replied Ealph. "He does 
not know where the peg is." 

For a second lie hoped that his sentry 
would have stopped at the fire ; hut he only 
halted to stuff his pistol into his waist-helt, 
and to cut a slice of meat from the spit, then 
he was again heside him. They passed the 
stables and walked through the alfalfa, towards 
a large haystack which loomed blackly up 
before them. They passed it, and Ealph 
began groping about with his feet, apparently 
searching for the peg he had spoken of. One 
of the turns he made brought him close up in 
front of the man who had followed him, who 
still held a knife in one hand and a slice of 
meat in the other. He dropped the reins by 
which he held the horse, and springing upon 
Bauptista, seized him by the throat and by 
the hand in which he held the knife. The 
struggle was short. Bauptista's long spurs 
caught in the stems of the alfalfa ; he fell on 
his back, Ealph over him, with his knee in his 
chest. Ealph kept the pressure on his tliroat 
till he ceased to struggle, then turned hiTn 
over, and untwisting a sash from his waist, 
tied his hands and feet together. Then, roll- 
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iiig up a handkercliief, lie forced it into his 
mouth, tying the ends behind his neok, so 
that when he recovered his senses he could 
breathe, but could not shout. 

Then oflf swiftly, through the alfalfa to the 
fence, where he found the roan, with his head 
in the air and ears pricked forward, straining 
at his halter. Ealph soothed him till he was 
able to untie the halter and mount ; but he 
was no sooner in the saddle than he gave a 
plunge forward, with a shriU neigh, and carried 
him some distance back towards the stable. 
By a violent wrench at the bit, Ealph suc- 
ceeded in turning him round, put him straight 
at the broken fence, and driving in his spurs, 
sent him over. Patting him on the neck, he 
succeeded in quieting him, and trotted him 
gently over the smooth grass land which lay 
beyond, listening all the while intently for any 
soimds of pursuit. He heard none, and as he 
looked back he saw only the flickering reflec- 
tion of the fire, glancing irregularly from the 
foliage of the tall paradise trees. 

His escape was not discovered for more than 
an hour afterwards, when Bauptista came to 
his senses and managed to struggle out of his 
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bonds. . His appearance at the fire created 
great alarm ; Pancho had supposed him to be 
with the Irishmen, still keeping watch over 
Balph. He was deadly pale, and his cheeks 
and neck were stained with blood, which had 
poured from his nose and mouth as he lay 
senseless. Ealph, in his fierce determination 
to silence him effectually, had gone very near 
to killiag him. He could give no account of 
what had happened, but Pancho easily divined 
it, and going up to John Scanlan, angrily 
demanded— 

" Where is Don Eodolfo ? " 

"He is gone," replied Scanlan, with a broad 
griQ upon his face. 

"Whereto?" 

" I don't know. I did not ask him." 

Pancho swore a fierce oath, but neither he 
nor his men cared to meddle with the Irish- 
men, who were all armed. They kicked their 
fire to pieces, saddled their horses, mounted, 
and rode away. As they passed down the 
avenue, two of them fired off their blunder- 
busses at the house, causing great alarm in 
the parrot colony among the poplars. 

Bauptista remained behind, for he was quite 
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unable to mount on horseback, and did not 
leave the chacra for several days afterwards, 
when he told John Scanlan that he should 
go to Santa Fe, as he had nothing but bad 
luck in Buenos Ayres. I suppose he went, for 
I have never heard of him since. 

Meantime Ealph trotted to the crest of the 
lomada, on the slope of which stands the 
Chacra de los Alamos ; then^ tightening his 
pistol-belt, and settling his hat firmly on 
his head, he put the roan into a steady 
canter on the grass beside the main road. 
Presently, as his steed warmed to his work, 
he pressed the pace to a hand gallop, which 
he maintained untU he had passed the Scotch 
church of St. John, four leagues from the 
chacra. Here he dismounted, and taking 
the bit out of his horse's mouth, let him feed 
for ten minutes, while he took off the saddle 
and turned the saddle-cloth ; then, resaddHng 
and remounting, he again started at the same 
quick pace, and halted no mora till he had 
left the Sanborombon behind. Soon after 
this, a piece of luck befel him. He came 
across the carcase of a cow recently killed, 
probably by some straggling soldiers, who had 
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cut a roast from the hannch and left it. Dis- 
inomiting, Ealph unsaddled again, and let his 
horse roll and graze for some minutes, after 
which he gave him a scrape all over with the 
back of his knife ; then, cutting a slice of beef 
from the carcase, he bound it round the bar 
of his bit, resaddled, and again went on his 
way. 

The moon was now up; so, leaving the 
main road, he galloped across camp, as near 
as he could make it, a bee-line for the Estancia 
de los Pajonales. The little roan was yet 
" all there,*' but the severe pace had told 
upon him, and after this Ealph did not 
attempt more than a steady canter, which he 
kept up till daybreak. As one after another 
well-known object came in sight, his spirits 
rose within him; the task he had set him- 
self to do was well-nigh accompHshed. The 
beams of the rising sun fell upon the white 
walls of the azotea, not much over a league 
distant; but there was yet one peril before 
him, of which he knew nothing. 

He was skirting a pajonal with the estancia 
full in view, when three men came galloping 
out from it, shouting to him to stop. Ealph 
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recognized them as tliree men of notoriously 
bad character, who had formerly been peons 
of Pancho's at the manguera. He took his 
rein short in his left hand, and drew his 
revolver. One of the men headed him, and 
turning round to face him as he came up, 
fired at him with a short blunderbuss. Ealph 
felt a severe blow on the chest, and the roan 
staggered under him, but he kept him up, 
and replied by shooting the horse of the other 
through the head. Horse and rider rolled on 
the ground together, and Ealph galloped on, 
closely pursued by the other two. Turning 
in the saddle, he menaced them with another 
shot, upon which they checked their pace 
a little; and, profiting by the start he thus 
gained, Ealph took the roan by the head, 
drove in the spurs, and made a race of it. 
The little horse responded nobly to his call. 
Perhaps the clattering hoofs behind him 
reminded him of bygone victories. Setting 
his ears back, he stretched out in a style 
which soon made pursuit hopeless. 

Looking over his shoulder, Ealph saw his 
pursuers pull up. He slacked his pace, but 
he dare not pause; he felt his horse weaker 
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under him at every stride. Keeping Tiim 
together as he could, with now and then a 
touch of the spur, he cantered over tha 
smooth turf up to the estancia. As he slacked 
his rein at the palenque, the horse stumbled 
over a small hillock and fell. Ealph jumped 
off him, and he staggered again to his feet. 

** What's up, Don Eodolfo?" said Chingu- 
riza, who stood there saddling a horse. " My 
God ! how you have galloped ! " 

"All night,'' repUed Ealph. '^s Don 
Justiniano here and the senorita ? '* 

"Don Justiniano, yes, but the senorita ia 
at Santa Matilda." 

" Thank God for that, and that I am here 
in time," said Ealph to himself. Then he asked 
Chinguriza, "Have you seen any bad cha- 
racters about ? Three men came out at me 
from the pajonal, and one shot at me." 

" I have seen them," said Chinguriza. " They 
have been there for a week on and off. And 
do you know who brought them and left them 
there ? " he added, speaking in a mysterious 
whisper. 

" Pancho de Armas," replied Ealph. 

" Exactly so. How did you know that ? " 
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^' i have seen Pancho. He has some devil's 
V7ork in hand, and was sure to set spies to 
watch the place." 

** Think you that they come to sack the 
estancia ? " asked Chingnriza, with wide-open 
eyes. 

** Something of that sort. Get aU your 
men together, with what arms they have, and 
bring them here." 

Chinguriza galloped away ; and Ealph, after 
taking the saddle and bridle off the little roan, 
closed the large iron gates of the patio, walked 
round, inspecting the fastenings of aU the 
outside doors and windows. Then, going in 
search of Don Justiniano, he told him of the 
danger he believed to threaten him. 

" It may be," said Don Justiniano, shrug- 
ging his shoulders incredulously; ^^but with 
so many shearers on the place there is not the 
slightest danger." 

Ealph had commenced shearing before he 
left the estancia, and when he left had put an 
Englishman named Stamford, in whom he had 
complete confidence, in charge; but in this, 
he knew, lay the great danger. The shearing 
galpon was some .three hundred yards distant 
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from the azotea, hidden from it by the trees 
pf the orchard. During working hours all the 
men on the place would be there — ^Don Jus- 
tiniano would be alone. 

Don Justiniano was far more interested in 
Ealph's account of the negotiations which 
preceded the compact of San Jos^ than in 
anything he could tell him of Pancho de 
Armas, though his attention was excited for a 
moment by the anouncement of the murder 
of Colonel Mendez; but even to this he did 
not give credence. 

*^ Pancho has wished to frighten you," said 
he. " Men who serve Urquiza do not commit 
murders with impunity. Pancho may have 
bad intentions, but he will be careful of what 
he does so long as Don Justo is in the province. 
Let the work go on as ustial, but keep your 
eye open." 

Without more he turned away, leaving 
Balph greatly chagrined to find himself 
looked upon as an alarmist, who had deserted 
his post on a Mvolous pretext. But Ealph 
remembered the dark stains he had seen on 
the blade of the facon of Pancho de Armas ; 
he resolved to keep his eyes open and bo 
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ready for any emergency. He returned to the 
palenque to look for Chinguriza. The little 
roan was stiU standing where he had left him, 
with a pool of blood between his fore feet. 
Examinijig him, he found that he was wounded 
in the neck by a ball; looking at the saddle, 
he found another baU sticking in the right 
flap. This reminded him of the blow he had 
felt in the chest. Looking down, he saw a 
round hole in the cloth of his jacket, and 
drawing out a thick note-book which he carried 
in his breast-pocket, he found a third ball 
imbedded in it. 

The paisanos have a great idea of putting 
plenty of projectiles in their fire-arms, so as to 
increase their chance of hitting, which pecu- 
liarity has saved many a life. Probably it 
saved Ealph's on this occasion. 

The little roan was past caring for. To save 
him from a lingering death, Ealph put a ball 
through his head, and later on he had him buried 
with his hide on, in gratitude for the service he 
had done him. Who'd- Vthought-it had won 
many a gallantly contested race, long since 
forgotten, but this one race which he gained 
at the cost of his life has embalmed his memory 
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in several hearts, and a marble obeKsk now 
marks the spot where his bones he under the 
trees close to the large iron gates of the 
Estancia de los Pajonales. On this obelisk 
there is one simple inscription — ^ * Who'd- 'a- 
thought-it/* 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

THE SEQUEL TO THE EXPEDITION OP PANOHO DE 

ABMAS. 

Ealph took Stamford and Chinguriza into his 
confidence, and arranged measures of pre- 
caution with them. Two Irish peons he kept 
with him at the azptea ; the rest of the people 
he sent to the galpon, with instructions to 
commence shearing as though nothing was 
the matter, for an alarm had spread amongst 
them, and there was considerable excitement. 
Ealph's hurried return had raised all manner 
of wild rumours. 

When all was quiet, Ealph ascended alone 
to the roof of the azotea. For about two hours 
his watch lasted, when about nine o'clock, 
casting his eyes to the southward, from which 
quarter he apprehended no danger, he saw a 
group of horsemen galloping rapidly towards 

TOI:* lU B 
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the estancia, the buildings and trees of which 
screened them from the view of any who 
might be on the look-out at the galpon. 
Crouching behind the parapet, Ealph watched 
them. There were ten of them. As they 
neared the estancia, two of them went off 
to the right, probably to keep watch on the 
galpon; two more went to the left, towards 
the iron gates of the patio; the rest kept 
straight on towards the wooden gate in the 
quinta fence. 

Ealph had with him, besides his rifle and 
revolver, a large bell-mouthed blunderbuss, 
which he had loaded with powder and a greased 
wad, for the purpose of firing a signal to those 
in the galpon. He took it up and fired. At 
the same moment, a loud voice from under* 
neath him shouted — 

'' Panoho ! '' 

Don Justiniano, though he had treated 
Balph's suspicion with contempt, had also 
been on the watch, and from a side window 
had seen the approach of the horsemen. Hi^ 
voice and Balph's signal caused the six men, 
who were then close to him, to halt, and Balph 
stood up with his rifle in his hand« 
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"Pancho/' again shouted Don Justiniano, 
"if you have anything to say to me, come 
forward alone." 

" I knew we should be late," said one of the 
men to Pancho. ** Let us go,*' 

"I have nothing to say to you to-day, old 
man," said Pancho. "I have missed the 
stroke. The account remains yet without ar- 
ranging ; but the day will come. You have 
jockeyed me well, you gringo," he added, 
shaking his fist at Ealph. **Take care of 
yourself, Don EodoKo; you have made me 
your enemy, and my enemies die." 

**Muera ! "^ shouted the men behind him. 

Then, with a gesture of contempt, Pancho 
turned rein. As he did so, the two men he 
had sent to the left came back, reporting the 
iron gates locked; and immediately after- 
wards the other two came back, pursued by 
Chinguriza and four men on horseback, and 
by Stamford with a posse on foot. 

Several of Pancho's men put spurs to their 
horses and ran. He, with the rest, followed 
more slowly ; and Don Justiniano shouted to 
Chinguriza not to pursue them. 

• <' Let him die." 
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The danger had been no illusion. As the 
excited peons crowded into the patio, Don 
Jnstiniano was the first to a<)knowledge the 
extent of the peril from which he had escaped. 
Balph remained on the roof till Fancho and 
his rascals had disappeared, when he came 
down. All the men came flocking round him, 
overwhelming him with congratulations. Don 
Justiniano walked up to him, and as he held 
him by the hand, said — 

'' My friend, by your foresight and courage 
you have saved my life at the risk of your 
own. That is a service which words will not 
repay.'' 

He said no more, but, with a hard squeeze 
of the hand, turned from him and sought the 
solitude of his own room. 

Ralph followed his example, and with a 
heart full of joy and gratitude, threw his 
weary limbs on his bed, and slept till sun- 
down. Stamford and Chinguriza kept watch 
all day, and Ralph again through the follow- 
ing night ; but they saw no more of Pancho 
de Armas, and afterwards heard that he and 
his men, beyond stealing a few horses, had 
done no damage in the neighbourhood, but 
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tad returned to their quarters at Barracas as 
rapidly as they had come. 

But the result of his expedition with 
Colonel Lopez was not to end there. 

Late in the afternoon of the day on which 
Colonel Mendez was murdered, Colonel Lopez, 
with four men, escorting a cart carrying the 
dead body, reached the town of Quilmes, and 
reported himseK to Padre Marin, who was in 
command there on behalf of General Urquiza. 
What account he gave of the death of his 
prisoner, I do not know ; but it did not satisfy 
Padre Marin, who at once placed him under 
^est, Mid on the foUowing day sent him off 
with an escort to head-quarters at San Jose. 
General Urquiza, after a short interrogatory, 
handed him over to the civil authorities of 
the city, who at once put him into solitary 
confinement in the pubUc ^prison, on a charge 
of murder. 

This affair excited great indignation, and 
at the same time curiosity, throughout the 
city. Those who were acquainted with either 
the murderer or his victim knew of enmity 
having existed between them for many years, 
though the cause of it was a mystery to most. 
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The whole of the Velasquez family, which is 
a large one in its many ramifications, was 
plunged into deep sorrow and shame ; but 
they knew the cause of this enmity, and 
mourned for their cousin. 

When Pancho reported himself to Colonel 
Laprida at Barracas, stating that he had re- 
turned from particular service on which he 
had been employed by Colonel Lopez, he was 
at once placed under arrest, and allowed to 
speak to no one, all explanation of the reason 
of this arrest being refused. The following 
day he also was handed over to the city 
authorities, who sent him to prison, and 
loaded him with irons as a dangerous criminal. 
As he was marched off to his cell, he turned 
to the chief of police who stood by, and said, 
pointing to the irons on his ankles — 

"Is it possible that you can treat a man 
thus ? " 

" How did you treat Colonel Mendez ? " was 
the reply ; at which Pancho said not another 
word, but shambled off in sUence. 

On the evening of the day following the 
visit of Pancho de Armas to his estancia, Don 
Justiniano received a letter from Don Tomas 
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Eaebiim, who said that he had heard a report 
that his house had been attacked, and was 
anxious to know the truth of it. Don Tomas 
added that he had carefully kept the news 
from Consolacion; and if the report were 
correct, he wished he would come over and 
satisfy them in person of his safety, as his 
presence alone would reassure her when the 
tale reached her. 

Don Justiniano showed this note to Ealph 
Mahony, saying, ** You will do one the favour 
to drive over with me to-morrow, and from 
there I shall return to Buenos Ayres. When 
I am absent, my friends forget that I can be 
of service to them." 

On the following morning, Ralph drove Don 
Justiniano over to Santa Matilda. Setting him 
down at the garden gate, he went on himseK 
to the stables to put up the trap. As there 
was no one there to help him, this took some 
time. As he was completing his arrangements, 
Don Tomas came to him. 

** Good morning, Don Tomas," said he. **I 
am making myself free with your stable and 
fodder." 

" Of course," said Don Tomas, shaking him 
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wannly by the hand. " But come inside ; 
we have heard of your famous ride by night, 
and are all anxious to thank you. You have 
saved us from a great misfortune, and each 
one of us feels it as a service done to 
himself." 

"You would have done the same in my 
place, Don Tomas." 

"I hope I should," repUed Don Tomas. 
" But you did it. I congratulate you ; it is a 
feat of which you will be proud to the latest 
day of your hfe." 

On reaching the sala, Balph was over- 
whelmed by Aunt Alice and her two nieces 
with thanks and praises. Emily, with tears ia 
her eyes, held one of his hands in hers, telling 
him that he was a noble fellow, and that she 
had wronged him deeply, by beheving and 
spreading false accusations against him. 
They sat round him, and made l^iTn teU them 
step by step the whole particulars of his 
meeting with Pancho at the Chacra de los 
Alamos, and of his night ride on the Uttle 
xoan. But as he talked to them, answering 
their questions, his eyes wandered through 
the open doorway to the garden, where Con- 
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fiolacion was walking with her father, leaning 
on his arm, listening to his voice, hut hardly- 
knowing what he said to her, in a wild tremor 
of fear and joy. The knowledge of his danger 
and his safety had come to her at once. She 
felt as though she had suddenly fallen over 
the edge of a dread abyss, hut found her- 
self, she knew not how, standing on firm 
ground. 

Aunt Alice soon saw how Ralph's thoughts 
and eyes wandered. She found some pretext 
for sending away her nieces, and suggested to 
Don Tomas that he should join Don Justi- 
niano in the garden, but kept Ealph there 
talking to her alone. Presently there was a 
light step in the verandah, a flash of white 
muBlin in the doorway, aad Ealph, springing 
to his feet, saw Consolacion coining up to 
him, her large eyes humid with tears, and 
both hands stretched out towards him. She 
took his hand in hers, and, looking up at him, 
faltered out some almost inarticulate words of 
thanks. Ralph heard a door close softly. 
Looking round, he saw that they were alone ; 
Aunt Alice had disappeared. He pressed one 
of the fair hands which held his to his Ups. 
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" Do not thank me, do not thank me/' he 
said. "I have saved you from a great sorrow. 
To me that is reward abundant. I would give 
my life gladly to save you from pain." 

He drew her nearer to him. She made no 
effort to release her hand ; but the proud head 
bowed itself, and the long lashes veiled her 
large dark eyes. He had loved her long and 
deeply ; sometimes hope had whispered to him 
that his love was returned. He had shown his 
regard for her in many ways, but of love he 
h^ never spoken to her No; an irresWMe 
impulse came over him, as he saw those 
beautiful eyes shrink from his eager gaze. He 
bent over her, and in low tones told the story 
of his love. He told her how from the first 
moment he had seen her she had been 
different to him from aU other women in the 
world. He told her how every slight evidence 
she had ever given him of a preference for 
him had filled his heart with joy and hope ; 
how he had rejoiced in the trust and confi- 
dence her father placed in him, and in his own 
prosperity, solely in that they seemed to bring 
him step by step nearer to her. He spoke in 
rapid, ill-arranged words, but the words were 
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truthi ; they were the story of his inner life for 
years past, and Consolacion knew it. 

He paused almost breathless, not knowing 
what more to say, hardly daring to think what 
would be the answer. And no answer came in 
words, but timidly the bowed head raised 
itself, the long dark lashes drew back, and 
Ealph read in those large dark eyes into 
which he had so often gazed, now looking so 
trustfully and straight into his own, the 
answer for which he hoped with trembling 
eagerness. Ealph read there that the great 
prize of his life was won. He clasped her in 
his arms ; their lips met in one long kiss. Then 
Consolacion, with a hurried look at the open 
door and at the garden beyond, broke from his 
arms and hurried off to her own room, 
leaving Ealph in a state of bewildering hap- 
piness. 

He sat down on a sofa to collect his 
thoughts ; it seemed to him as though he had 
gone through an age of emotion during the 
few short minutes which had elapsed since 
Aunt Alice had left them together. Again 
steps sounded in the verandah. Don Tomas 
andDon Justiniauo were returning to the house. 
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He could not bear the thought of speaking to 
any one at that moment; by a side door he 
left the sala, and sought refage in the soKtude 
of the ** stranger's room." How he spent the 
next half hour he never told me. There are 
some sacred memories in each man's life of 
which he never speaks even to his dearest 
friend, which may be spoken of to one ear 
only, and even then breathed only in whispers 
—those sacred moments in which, either in 
deep joy or deep sorrow, man communes face 
to face with his Maker. 

The breakfast bell roused him from his 
meditations ; he hurried through a hasty toilet, 
and rejoined the family circle. Don Justiniano, 
offering his arm to Emily, motioned to him to 
give his to Aunt Alice. As he took his seat at 
table, he timidly stole a glance .at Consolacion; 
saw a bright flush on her face, caught one speak- 
ing glance from her eye, and was satisfied. He 
could not tell whether any of the others knew 
or divined what had taken place ; but the tones 
of Aunt Alice's voice, as he sat beside her, 
talking cheerfully on any subject that arose, 
seemed to him full of sympathy and congratu- 
lation. 
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Don Justiniano announced his intention of 
leaving the next day for Buenos Ayres, taking 
Consolacion with him. Ealph remained to see 
them off but had no further chance of talking 
alone with Consolacion. She did not seem to 
wish it ; but the loving, trustful glance of her 
eyes, and the few short words she said to him 
as they went, sent him back to Los Pajonales 
with a feeling of exultant happiness at heart. 
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• CHAPTER Xni. 

HOW THE MAN IN BLUE SPECTACLES BODE AWAY. 

A MONTH passed after the return of Don Jus- 
tiniano and his daughter to Buenos Ayres. 
Urquiza and his army had taken their depar- 
ture, but the province was not yet perfectly 
tranquil, and a part of the National Guard of 
the city was yet under arms. Ralph, busily 
occupied at the estancia, knew very little of 
what was going on, when one day he received 
a letter from Dona Filomena, asking him to 
come to town at once, as she wished to see 
him. 

Ralph went off immediately, his heart beat- 
ing far more tremulously on this gallop in 
than it had done during his gallop out on 
Who*d-'a-thought-it. He always took up 
his quarters with me when he was in town, 
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and I was delighted to see him. I had so 
much to ask him ; but I found him very re- 
served and unusually nervous. Something was 
evidently preying on his mind. He dressed 
with great care, and promising to come back 
and have a long talk with me in the evening, 
hurried off to the Calle Victoria, in which 
street stands the house of Don Justiniano. 

Dona Filomena received him alone in the 
sala. Taking his hand as he entered the 
room, she led him to a seat beside her on a 
sofa. For a minute or so she did not speak, 
but sat looking at him, stiU holding his hand. 
Ealph could not speak, his anxiety was too 
intense. 

" You will think me very ungrateful," she 
said at last. " You have done me the greatest 
service that any man could do, yet I have no 
words in which to thank you. Nay, hsten ; I 
have sent for you to ask another service from 
you, perhaps as dangerous." She paused, 
looking at him doubtfully. 

"As you have sent for me, you trust me," 
replied Ealph. " Speak ; it will be difficult 
for you to ask of me any dangerous service, 
which I will not attempt." 
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** It is not I who have sent for yon — ^it is my 
cousin Ignacio," said Dona Filomena. ** After 
my husband and my children, he is more dear 
to me than any of my relations. We were 
brought up together ; we were like brother and 
sister. His life has been one of storms, and 
we have had many quarrels, but he is in 
danger-he is in prison. I am doing aJl I can 
for him. I saw him last week ; he asked me 
to send for you. They watch us closely. 
They suspect us, but they will not suspect 
you." 

*^He is a criminal! He is a murderer!" 
said Ealph. 

*^ It looks so, it looks so," said Dona FUo- 
mena. ^' But you do not know all. I cannot 
tell you, but if you only knew — ^you with your 
noble heart, would not judge him so severely.*' 

" It must be so if you say it, Dona Filo- 
mena," said Ealph ; but as he spoke his face 
darkened, for his thoughts went back to that 
moonlight night under the large trees at the 
Tapera de Juanchez, when he had found 
the body of Uttle Pedrillo lying among the 
weeds, 

^^ Oh, believe me, it is so," said Dofia Filo- 
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mena. ^' I could not ask you to help him if he 
were an assassin. Hfe struck him, but it was 
not he who killed Colonel Mendez. And even 

if he did Oh, believe me, there are things 

I cannot tell you." 

*' He has some plan of escape, and wishes 
me to help him. No ? " 

" I believe that is it. You will do nothing 
for him, but you will help him for my sake. 
Is it not so ? " As Dofia Filomena said this, 
she rested her hands, which still held one of 
his between them, upon his knee, looking 
earnestly, almost prayerfully, into his face. 

As Ealph looked into the dark eyes which 
gazed so anxiously upon him, they reminded 
him of another pair, hke them but much 
more beautiful, which had given him the 
moment of most blissful happiness which his 
life had yet known. Eight or wrong, he could 
not resist the appeal of those dark eyes. 

" Tell me what to do, and I will do it," he 
said. 

Dona Filomena rose from her seat, went to 
a side table, and brought back with her a 
folded sheet of paper. 

^* If you present this permit at the policia, 

TOL. n. s 
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they will let you see Colonel Lopez and talk 
with him in private." 

As Balph rose to his feet, she threw her 
arms round his neck, and, drawing his head 
down towards her, kissed him between the 
eyes, saying in a voice tremulous with agita- 
tion, " You have saved my husband — save my 
cousin, and I can refuse you nothing." Then, 
releasing him, she threw herself, weeping 
hysterically, upon the sofa, and buried her 
face in the cushions. 

" ShaU I caU for help ? " said Ealph, bend- 
ing over her in alarm. 

" No, no. Do me that favour," she said, 
waving him away with one hand. " Leave me 
alone ; leave me alone, and say nothing to 
any one." 

Ealph did not return to the CaUe Victoria 
tiU past eight o'clock that evening. The 
weather was sultry, the windows of the sala 
were thrown wide open; lamps burned on a 
table in an adjoining room. The sala was 
full of visitors, who were talking in groups, 
taking mate or drinking tea. Some of the 
men, seated outside on the balconies, were 
smoking. Dona Filomena was in her ele- 
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ment, the most attentive and genial of 
hostesses. 

As Ealph went np to salute her, she held 
his hand for a moment, looking earnestly at 
him ; then, turning from him with a smile, she 
showed him where Consolacion sat at a tea- 
table in the ante-sala. 

Many of those present Ralph had never 
met before, but all had heard of his night's 
ride on Who'd-' a-thought-it, and he had 
enough to do for the next two hours acknow- 
ledging compliments and answering questions. 
Juan Francisco Velasquez was one of the first 
to perceive him, and coming up to him saluted 
him with ceremonious politeness, and with 
a formality of address which struck Ralph 
with a sudden chill. Glancing at Consolacion, 
he saw her face flush as she listened to the 
cold words of her brother. He divined the 
cause and forgave him. 

Later on, when nearly all the visitors had 
departed, Consolacion stepped out by herself 
on to the vacant balcony. Ralph followed her. 

*< My cousin Ignacio will escape? No?" 
she said, as he leaned on the railing beside 
her. 
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" I believe he will," replied Ralph. 

*' And you are going to help him ? " 

^^Yes." 

" Will he want a horse ? " 

" He wiU/' 

*^Then I have a caprice. My squire has 
returned me the horse I gave him — your 
horse. He says he has disgraced his cloth, 
and is not worthy to ride such a fine animal. 
Take him and give him to my cousin." 

** You do not like that horse now. I 
thought once you were fond of him." 

" I am very fond of him. I never cared for 
any horse before. You know why," she 
whispered, turning her head from him. **I 
want my cousin to take with him something 
that I love. I shall never see him again." 

Ealph's only reply was to take one of her 
hands in his; bending over it, he kissed it, 
and the slender fingers twined round his 
own. 

About midnight, when all the visitors were 
gone, Don Justiniano sat on a sofa in the 
ante-sala, his daughter beside him, his arm 
round her, her head reclining on his shoulder. 
Dofia Filomena sat near them in an easy- 
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chair ; Juan Francisco in front of them, his 
arms leaning on a small table. 

** So, madre mia," said Juan Francisco, 
" now that you have seen this Don Eodolfo 
again, you change your mind, and think him 
a spouse quite worthy of our Consolacion ? '* 

"I never thought him unworthy, my son,'* 
said Dona Filomena, " but he is not the 
husband I should have chosen for her. How- 
ever, it appears she has chosen for herself, 
and when they ask my consent to their mar- 
riage, I shall not refuse it." 

" When you know him better, you will 
learn to esteem him as we do,'' said Don 
Justiniano. 

" As we do ! " said Juan Francisco, bitterly. 
** Has he not been well enough paid for what 
he has done ? " 

" No money can ever repay the service he 
has done us," said Consolacion. 

** How soon am I to call this miracle of an 
Irishman my brother-in-law ? " asked Juan 
Francisco. 

* He has not asked for me yet," said Con- 
solacion, taking her father's disengaged hand 
in hers. 
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" And when he does, what shall I say, my 
daughter ? " asked Don Justiniano. Then, as 
she gave him no reply, he added, " I have no 
wish left in life but to see you happy.'* 

Still Consolacion did not answer, but bowed 
her head lower upon his shoulder. 

Juan Francisco looked at her for a minute 
in silence ; then, shrugging his shoulders, he 
rose and left the room, saying contemptuously 
as he walked out, " Contigo pan y ceboUas I " * 

" Not quite,' ' said Dofla Filomena, laughing. 

Juan Francisco made no further opposition 
to the marriage of his sister with Balph 
Mahony, and put himself to some trouble to 
cultivate his friendship, and they have since 
associated very amicably together ; but I do 
not think they will ever be very intimate 
friends, the characters of the two men are 
so essentially different. 

Some few days after this, Ealph got up 
early in the morning, and rode out to the 
Plaza Once de Setiembre, which, this being 
the wool-season, was crowded with bullock- 
carts, and with buyers and sellers of wool. 
Among these latter Balph wended his way, 

• " With thee bread and onions." — Spanish proverb. 
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till he came to a group of Irishmen, and found 
the man for whom he was looking, his partner 
Barney Maguire, and a brother-in-law of his, 
named Pat Kelly. With these two he talked 
for several minutes. 

**It's some rum game yur up to, Misther 
Mahony," said Pat. " Maybe you do well 
not to tell us more about it. But if ye wants 
a boy to strike a blow for ye and ask no 
questions, I'm the boy for you, and Bamey'll 
stand by me, no fear." 

^* I'll mayhap get into a mess about it, more 
likely than not," said Ealph. "But if you 
see me in a shindy, no one can blame you for 
striking in to help me ; so it's better not to tell 
you any more, only be there in time." 

**Perda cuidao," said Barney; whereupon 
Ealph shook hands with them and rode oflF. 

About five o'clock that afternoon, when 
commercial men were thinking of dinner, and 
the evening breeze had not yet commenced to 
eool the streets, those who happened to be in 
or near to the Plaza Victoria were aware of 
a sudden disturbance. Shots were fired, men 
ran hurriedly hither and thither; there was 
a struggle iix the large gateway which gives 
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entrance to the polioia, and about the door of 
the guard-room adjoining. Men half-dressed, 
and whose unkempt hair and beards added 
ferocity to their excited features, rushed from 
both exits, spread themselves over the plaza, 
and ran off up the streets abutting thereon. 

The prisoners in the public jail had mutinied, 
killed the sergeant of the guard, and wounded 
the chief of police. One-half of them had 
broken out, and were now flying for safety 
through the streets of the city. Among them 
were assassins who could not count their 
crimes upon the fingers of both hands. 
National Guards and citizens of every grade 
rushed to arms in aid of the authorities. One 
young man paid the penalty of his devotion 
with his life. 

In the midst of the confusion a man 
appeared on the broad pavement in front .of 
the policia. He was a tall man, dressed in 
a light loose overcoat, black trousers, and 
patent-leather boots ; he had a wide-brimmed 
felt hat on his head, and wore a pair of large 
blue spectacles with side pieces to them, 
which hid all the upper part of his face. 
Policemen with drawn swords had passed him ; 
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National Guards who had rushed to the guard- 
room on hearing the alarm, and came forth 
with muskets, swore at him for being in their 
way. He looked quietly on, as though he 
were some stranger curious concerning the 
disturbance ; then, with both hands buried in 
the deep pockets of his overcoat, walked 
slowly on towards the Calle Eivadavia. He 
turned up this street and walked on for 
about fifty yards, when he met Ealph Mahony 
coming towards him, mounted on the picaso 
horse which had once belonged to Consolacion 
Velasquez, and which had carried Willy 
Kaebum out of the press of the flying horse- 
men at Cepeda. Ealph dismounted; the man 
in the loose overcoat and blue spectacles took 
the reins in his hand, put his foot into the 
stirrup, Ughtly swung himself into the saddle, 
and trotted steadily off up the street. Ealph 
followed on foot till they reached the next 
comer, where two stout Irishmen stood 
talking, each of whom carried a thick stick in 
his hand, and one of whom led a saddled horse. 
Ealph mounted this horse and joined the man 
on the picaso. Side by side they rode 
together, but neither spoke, and the two 
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Irishmen jogged after them on foot. Turning 
to the right, they avoided the Plaza Once, and 
kept on till they were in the open country, 
when Ealph began to breathe more freely and 
spoke. 

"You were before your time, colonel,'* 
said he. 

" Yes. I could not help it. Luckily, you 
were early too." 

"How did you manage to get out? It 
seemed to me as though there were some sort 
of disturbauoe in the plaza." • 

" There was, I believe," replied the^man in 
blue spectacles. 

Ealph unbuttoned his jacket, drew a loaded 
revolver from his waist-belt, which he handed 
to his companion, who, unbuttoning his coat, 
thrust it into a belt he wore round his waist. 
Ealph then handed him a packet of cartridges 
and caps, which he put into a breast-pocket. 
Then, plunging his hand into the outside pocket 
of his coat, he drew therefrom a small single- 
barrelled pistoL 

** That is all I could get," said he, handing 
the pistol to Ealph ; " but there is one man's 
life in that little blue tube. If I had failed in 
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my attempt I should have put the ball in it 
through my own brain." 

A turn of the road brought them to an open 
space in front of a ranoho. A group of 
mounted men stood under the shade of a large 
ombii. Ealph checked his horse, and beckoned 
to the two Irishmen who still followed them ; 
but the man in blue spectacles reassured him, 
saying— 

** These are friends; I am quite safe now, 
and believe me, I am grateful." 

As he spoke he stretched out his hand, but 
Balph turned from him. He had done all he 
could for him for the sake of those he loved, 
but could not take his hand in friendship. 
The wraith of little Pedro seemed to rise 
between him and this man whom he had 
so befriended. 

" May God protect you, colonel, and keep 
the rest of your life free from stain." With 
these words, Ealph raised his hat, turned r^in, 
and rode back to the city. 

The man in blue spectacles looked thought- 
fully after him as he went ; then, beckoning to 
the men under the ombii to follow him, he 
started the picaso at a gallop, and ere nightfall 
was leagues away. 
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Thus Colonel Don Ignacio Lopez escaped 
from the hands of justice, and as his crime 
was never clearly proved against him, the 
Velasquez family felt that a great disgrace had 
been warded off, and defended his name from 
every aspersion, 

Kalph had provided the colonel with his 
disguise, with money, and with a horse, but 
he had known nothing of the plan he had 
adopted for reaching the street. Eetuming 
to the city, he went at once to the CaUe 
Victoria. Many people were in the sala, eagerly 
talking together, and he heard for the first 
time of the mutiny of the prisoners in the 
public jail. 

"All has gone well," he whispered to 
Consolacion, as she came forward to meet 
him ; and she hurried away with the welcome 
news to her mother. 

Juan Francisco, in a state of much ex- 
citement, was recounting his share in the 
events of the evening. Don Justiniano, 
in an armchair, was listening with a stem 
frown upon his face. 

About five o'clock, Juan Francisco had 
mounted his horse to take a gallop to Palermo 
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before dinner. Instead of taking a light 
rebenque in his hand, as was his custom, he 
Jiad, for no reason known to himself, taken a 
hunting-crop, which Kalph had given him, 
the butt of which was formed of a fox's head in 
bronze and very heavy. He was riding across 
the Plaza Veinte Cinco de Mayo, when he 
heard firing at the poUcia. Looking through 
the arch of the Kecoba, he had seen great 
confusion in the Plaza Victoria. He turned 
back, inquiring from all he met the cause of 
the disturbance. At the corner of the Calle 
Beconquista he met some excited National 
Guards, who answered his question. 

*' The prisoners have broken loose, and are 
escaping. One of them has run down this 
street. He is a murderer ; you may overtake 
him.'' 

Juan Francisco galloped off. From the 
CaUe Eeconquista he emerged upon the 
beach; he saw a man bare-headed, bare- 
legged, running before him. Below the 
Betiro he overtook him, and shouted to him 
to stop. The man, who had a short knife in 
his hand, turned fiercely on him, saying — 

" Take care what you do. I am of those 
who eat such as you." 
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Juan's answer was a blow on the head with 
the heavy end of his hunting-crop, which 
staggered the man, but did not fell him to the 
ground. Kunning his fingers through his 
hair, he stared wildly for a moment at his 
assailant; then, muttering "Es justicia!" 
(" It is justice "), he threw away his knife, and 
dropped his hands to his sides in token of 
submission. 

** March ! " said Juan Francisco. 

At a slow pace he walked back along the 
beach, his captor keeping a wary eye upon 
him till they met a party of the National 
Guard, to whom he gave up his prisoner. 
They put him in front of them and marched 
behind, musket on shoulder. 

As Juan Francisco walked his horse behind 
them, he thought of the words of the pri- 
soner as he surrendered,^" Es justicia! " What 
strange words for an unknown assassin to 
use ! Was he unknown ? It seemed to Juan 
Francisco that the fierce, despairing face was 
not quite unknown to him. He trotted on in 
front, and looking round, in spite of his long, 
tangled hair, and of the blood which trickled 
over his face, he recognized Fancho de Armas. 
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This was the man who had sought to murder 
his father. He had captured him when escape 
seemed a certainty ; a few minutes more and 
he would have got among the quintas, where 
he could have hidden till night made pursuit 
hopeless. " Es justicia ! " Yes, it was jus- 
tice; and a feeling of fierce satisfaction 
thrilled through his veins. 

The National Guards, with their prisoner 
in front, marched by the Paseo Juho to the 
Plaza Veinte y Cinco, where they turned to 
the right, passed the Colon Theatre, and so 
into the Plaza Victoria. Here numbers of 
people were collected, inquiring into the re- 
sults of the mutiny. A wild idea that he 
might yet escape seized Pancho de Armas; 
he rushed into the midst of a group of people. 
They ran from him on every side, scared by 
his wUd looks, and his guards, after a shout 
to hijn to stop, levelled their muskets and 
fired. Where the bulletsjall went to. Heaven 
knows ; I don't. An old woman was hit, and 
a Brazihan officer had a ball through his 
cheek, but one ball went straight and hit 
Pancho in the back. He fell forward 06 to 
his knees, but, springing to his feet, he ran 
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across tlie pavement to the centre of the 
plaza; there he tripped and fell again, this 
time flat on his face. Ere he could straggle 
once more to his feet, one of the National 
Guards reached him, and ran his hayonet 
through him, pinning him to the gronnd. As 
he yet quivered in agony, another bayonet 
thrust laid him still for ever. 

Juan Francisco dismounted, and went up 
to the guards who stood round the body. 

<' I think he is a man I know," said he» 
" I wish to make certain." 

They turned the body over, stroking away 
the tangled hair from the forehead ; and Juan 
Francisco, bending over it, saw that he was 
not mistaken. 

He remounted, and rode slowly back to his 
father's house. 

"Yes," said Don Justiniano, as his son 
concluded his recital. " Yes, it is justice ; 
and I feel that the danger I have run was a 
just punishment to me for having so long 
protected a man whom I knew to be a 
thorough scoundrel. The justice has been 
informal, but it is not the less justice." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



TYING UP THE ENDS. 



**It wasn't a ghost, after all, tocayo," said 
Willy Raebum, bursting into my room one 
morning in March, as I was busy packing my 
portmanteau to go out to Santa Matilda. 

Ealph Mahony and Consolacion Velasquez 
were to be married at Los Pajonales in a few 
days ; and Aleo Gordon, Willy Eaebum, and 
I were going out together to be present at 
the ceremony. It was a whim of Conso- 
lacion's that she would be married on the 
estancia, and of course she had her way. 

** Not a ghost I " said I, looking at WiUy 
in amazement. *' What was it, then ? A real 
Consolacion ? " 

"Not a Consolacion at all, but some one 
very like her. Can't you guess ? " 

VOL. n. T 
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" Aurelia Pintos," said I, jumping to my 
£eet. 

" You never said a truer word in your life/' 

Aurelia Pintos had at times an extra- 
ordinary resemblance to Consolacion Velas- 
quez. We had all of us noticed it; so that 
it was not at all strange that if Willy, waking 
from sleep, had seen her in his room that 
night he spent at the Ombu Solo, he should 
have imagined he had seen Consolacion or her 
ghost. But how had she got there ? 

" I have a letter from Emily,'* continued 
WiUy. " She says we are to go round by 
Kanchos and see Tia Teresa, who will teU us 
the particulars. Palomin is married to 
AureUa. They went to Kanchos to ba 
married, and Tia Teresa saw them at church ; 
that's how it all came out." 

Willy could tell me no more ; but we hurried 
on our preparations, and left town that after- 
noon, reaching Ranches on the day following. 
We had no sooner engaged rooms at the hotel 
than we set off to visit Tia Teresa. 

We found that good woman with her sala 
full of guests, among them Aurelia and Palo- 
min; but the most prominent figure of them 
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all was an elderly lady, with very worn 
features, dressed in deep mourning, who was 
seated on the sofa weeping bitterly. Captain 
Gimenez stood beside her, endeavouring to 
soothe her, but in vain. 

** I did not know that you were acquainted 
with Colonel Mendez," he said, '^ or I would 
have been more cautious. Did you know him 
weU?" 

" Too well," answered she. 

"Well, mother, I do not see why you 
should weep for him," said Aureha. " Some- 
times he used to come to see us, when I lived 
with Father Antonio. He seemed to me very 
unkind, and was always cross to me. If Don 
Ignacio Lopez killed him, I am sure he must 
have had good reason." 

" Silence, girl ! " said the lady. ** He was 
your father." 

"I do not see how that can be," said 
Aurelia. 

All present were so interested in this con- 
versation, that no one came forward to wel- 
come us. Tia Teresa waved her hand to us 
to be seated. The lady nodded to Willy 
Raebum, and, drying her eyes, nerved herself 
to speak again. 



i 

* 
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" That's Tumbnll's mother," whispered 
Willy to me, as we seated ourselves near the 
door. 

*^ Colonel Mendez was my first husband/' 
said the lady. ^^AureKa is onr only child. 
We lived in Monte Video, but were very un- 
happy together. We were always quarrelling, 
and when Aurelia was bom he left me. Some 
months after, he came back, but as I would 
never Hve with him again, he was furious and 
stole my child from me. If it had not been 
for an Englishman who had fallen in love 
with me, for I was very beautiful in those 
days, I should have died. Tia Teresa re- 
members when he brought my child here, 
and she prevailed on her brother Antonio 
to adopt it for him. Now, Aureha, and you, 
Palomin and Tia Teresa, you know aU about 
it, and I insist upon it that not one of you 
ever mentions his name to me again." With- 
out another word, she rose from her seat and 
left the room. 

We all felt a sense of reUef at her departure, 
and we three had no longer any grounds to 
complain of scant courtesy in the manner of 
our reception. Alec was especially rejoiced 
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to see Palomin, of whom lie had formed a 
very unfavourable idea from the brusque way 
in which he had left the pajonales, but with 
the reason beside him Alec could forgive him 
anything. 

When Palomin had dismounted under the 
giant ombu on the evening before he awoke 
Alec at' Santa Matilda, he had turned his 
horse loose, and had walked with Chinguriza 
across the patio towards the kitchen, visions 
of supper before his eyes. As they passed 
a detached house, an elderly woman appeared 
in the doorway, and asked Palomin, with a 
glance at his jacket, what news there was 
from the army. 

"There is nothing new, senora," said 
Palomin, raising his hat and walking on. 

The senora, who had an imperious manner, 
frowned angrily at him, and turning to a 
younger woman who was seated in the room 
behind her, said, " Go you and fetch that man 
back here." 

" You wiU have to go," said Chinguriza to 
Palomin, as he saw the younger woman 
coming after them. " She will ask you an 
infinity of questions; she is always like that." 
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** Chinguriza/' said a gentle voice beliind 
them, you must bring this man to speak to 
my mother/' 

- At her first word Palomin started, turned 
sharply round, and stood for one moment 
irresolute ; then, springing forward, clasped the 
young woman in his arms. 

" AureUa I " he said ; " AureUa ! I who 
thought you lost to me for ever I " 

She made a faint struggle to escape from 
him, but his arms were tight round her ; she 
sank upon his breast with but one word — 

" Palomin 1 " 

As she lay in his embrace, the elder woman 
came running down the patio towards them. 

**What is this?*' said she, in a voice 
almost inarticulate with rage. Then, seizing 
Palomin by the arm, she shook him, glaring 
fiercely in his face. She had expected to see 
a face she weU remembered, but this face she 
had never seen. She recoiled from him, and 
again spoke, but in a tone much lower than 
before* 

** AureUa, what is this? Who is this 
man?" 

" Palomin," said AureUa, as he loosed his 
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clasp and stood beside her, holding her by the 

hand. 

. " Yes, senora, Palomin," said he. " She 

called you mother ? " 

**Yes, I am her mother, Palomin, and I 
have heard of you before. I am very glad to 
see you.'* As she spoke, she took him by the 
hand, leading him away with her to the house, 
from the door of which she had seen him as he 
passed. Without another word, she took him 
and Aurelia inside with her, and making them 
sit down, placed a chair for herseK in front of 
them, and said, " No^y let us talk." 

What she said Palomin did not tell us, 
but the result showed that, whatever her fail- 
ings, she had the welfare of her daughter at 
heart. She accepted him as her son-in-law, 
told him that he must at once give up his 
situation at the Pajonales, and come and live 
with them as capataz at the Ombii Solo, and 
that he was for the present to keep his change 
of life a secret from his friends. The news of 
her son's death did not seem to distress her 
much, so Palomin said, but she told him that 
she would rather Uve with him and Aurelia in 
a rancho than return to Arrecifes. 
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While Alec Gordon talked with Palomin, I 
drew AnreKa to one side, and asked her the 
particulars of her flight from Buenos Ayres. 
She told me that she did not know how Dona 
Celestina had discovered that she was her 
daughter, but that she had traced her to the 
house of Don Tomas Baehum in the city, had 
obtained an interview with her, and had dis- 
closed herself to her. When she had fuUy 
realized to herself that Dona Celestina was 
her mother, she opened her heart to her, and 
told her that she had promised to fly 
from the city with Don Ignacio Lopez, who 
had promised to marry her. Her mother had 
Kstened to her with consternation, and had 
told her that Don Ignacio would never keep 
his promise ; but after some consideration she 
had instructed her to keep her appointment 
with him, but had met her herself when she 
left the diligence at Banchos, and taken her 
with her to the Ombii Solo. 

**Don Ignacio would never have kept his 
promise to you," said I. 

'* Pues 1 I have another one,'* said she, 
pursing up her pretty Ups. 

There was. one present that evening who 
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was greatly distressed at these disclosures. 
Basilio Pintos had always thought that Aurelia 
was his sister, and was very fond of her. 

'^ I would have given my life/' he said, ^Vto 
save her from that villain Don Ignacio ; but 
now I am sorry for what I did." 

" Sorry that you helped Don EodoKo in his 
search for her ? " said I. 

** No, not that ; hut sorry that I told 
Colonel Mendez where Don Ignacio was. 
Look how he has revenged himseK." 

"You told Colonel Mendez? We thought 
Nicanor had betrayed Don Ignacio." 

" Not a bit of it. Nicanor was as true as 
steel. Pancho de Armas sent Bauptista 
Montes to tell me; he knew what I would 
do, and I did it." 

"Poor Nicanor I" I could say no more, 
and could hardly listen further to their talkr 

Three days after that, a large party of us 
rode and drove over from Santa Matilda to 
Los Pajonales. The marriage ceremony was 
very simple, and the guests not very numerous, 
but there were plenty of us to get up a dance 
in the evening, which we kept up tiU sunrise 
next day, when we returned. Don Justiniano 
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and Dona Filomena came with us. Our tale 
of the discovery of Anxelia Pintos, and of the 
fact that she was the daughter of Colonel 
Mendez, had caused to both of them an exhi- 
bition of emotion for which we could not then 
account. They did not remain with us, but 
went on the same day to the Ombii Solo. 



It is the 9th of July, 1860, the forty- 
fourth anniversary of the declaration of 
Argentine independence. Nothing seems to 
be thought of at this present time in Buenos 
Ayres but feasting and joyfolness. Buenos 
Ayres has guests with her to-day, whom one 
short year ago she looked upon as deadly 
enemies — ^Dr. Derqui, the new president of 
the fourteen confederate provinces, and 
General Urquiza, the first soldier of the 
republic; and he who, as governor of this 
province, has the care of hospitably enter- 
taining them is General Mitre. In the 
friendship of these three men the Argentine 
people see the guarantee of their national 
union. 

This morning Mitre, with his guests, knelt in 
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the cathedral during the performance of a 
Te Deum ; this evening they were present in 
company at the Colon Theatre. As they 
took their places in the governor's hox, every 
eye turned towards them. Governor and 
president received hut cursory attention. The 
gaze of all was riveted upon one man — ^upon 
that short, broad-shouldered man, with the 
square forehead, the hero of Monte Caseros 
and Cepeda, who sat at Mitre's left hand. 
All looked upon him as the arbiter of the 
destinies of the republic. What are his 
intentions ? Are these three men really 
united to promote the welfare of their common 
country, or is all this parade of friendship a 
farce, covering some ulterior design? Time 
alone will show. 

** Did Mortales el grito sagrado. 
Libertad ! Libertad ! Libertad 1 " 

The drop scene rose; the whole strength 
of the opera company joined in singing the 
Argentine national hymn, than which no 
nation possesses one more beautiful. The 
audience, which filled the immense theatre, 
stood up in homage to the national air. The 
dress circle at Colon is often a brilliant sight ; 
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never did I see it equal to what it was this 
evening. 

The drop scene fell, all resumed their seats. 
It rose again, the opera commenced, and we 
were once more in the common world of every- 
day life. The first act finished, I saw a weU* 
known face smiling at me from one of the 
boxes in the dress circle ; a fan waved me an 
invitation to go up. The face was that of 
Consolacion, now the wife of my old friend 
Balph Mahony ; facing her sat Miss Charlotte 
Eaeburn, now a young woman and fully con- 
scious of her womanhood. I did not know they 
were in town ; they had only come in that after- 
noon. Charlie had been visiting the newly 
married couple at Los Pajonales since May. 
Over her shoulder I saw the handsome face 
of the old companion of my boyhood ; at Con- 
solacion' s elbow sat Alec Gordon, conspicuous 
by his long yellow moustachios. 

I obeyed the fan, and went up and sat with 
them through the next act, and heard nothing 
of it, being engaged in a whispered conversa- 
tion with one or other of them all the time. 
Thence I have come straight back to my own 
chambers to write down what I have seen and 
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heard this evening, and to make an end of this 
book of mine. 

Don Tomas Baebnm is going home next 
year ; Mrs. Jocelyn expects there to meet her 
war-worn son. Alec Gordon will reign in his 
stead at Santa Matilda, and will not reign 
queenless, for Charlie Eaebum is to be his 
wife. 

Willy Kaebnm has given np the idea of 
being an estanciero, and has now a share in 
a baxraca business in the city. 

Dofla Celestina has been recognized by the 
Velasquez family as one of themselves, but 
she seeks no other recognition; she Kves in 
seclusion at the Ombii Solo, and declines to 
receive visitors. AureUa looks after her house- 
hold for her, and Palomin manages the estancia 
in a rough and ready way all his own. 

The body of George Tumbull was saved 
by Colonel Lopez from the common grave at 
Cepeda, and was buried by him in the cemetery 
of the frontier town of San Nicolas. Some 
months later, Dona Filomena caused a monu- 
ment to be erected over his remains, with an 
inscription in the simple good taste which 
is always shown by the Portenos in their 
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mortuaiy emblems. Lying epitaphs are un- 
known in a South American necropolis. 

By his death old Tumbnll was left childless, 
and made over the estancia of the Ombii Sob 
to his wife, Dona Celestina; but he refuses 
to see her, and never leaves his estancia at 
Arrecifes. I have never seen him, 

Balph does not speak of his happiness, but 
I saw it this evening in his eyes, I heard it in 
the gentle tones of his voice. It shall go hard 
but I will take a run out and spend a month 
with them in the spring, though somewhere 
about that time I shall be particularly engaged 
in town. Alec Gordon has selected me as his 
"best man." Balph did the same, so that will 
be twice I shall have officiated as groomsman. 
If any other of my many good friends follow 
their example, that wQl make three times. 
"Three times a. bridesmaid never a bride," 
they seij. I suppose it is the same with usy 
bad luck to it ! but if a feUow will not sacrifice 
himself for his best friends, what's the good of 
him? 
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Alameda — ^A public promenade decorated with trees. 

Alfalfa — ^Lucerne. The soil and climate of Buenos Ayres seem 
to be peculiarly adapted to the cultivation of this grass, 
which is very extensively grown^ and is used both as green 
fodder and as hay. 

Almacen — ^A general store. 

Azotea — ^A house built of brick or stone^ with a flat roof, sur- 
rounded by a low parapet. They are very common in the 
camp, as they are easily defensible against Tndians or other 
marauders. The flat roofs of the city of Buenos Ayres 
were of great use to General liniers in 1807, when he 
repulsed the attack of ihe British under Whitelock. 



Bagiial — A wild horse; properly one that has no mark or 
owner. Multitudes of mares have escaped from the settled 
districts since the Spaniards flrst introduced horses into the 
country. Beaming untended over the open pampa beyond 
the frontier, they have formed immense herds, divided into 
'* manadaSy" each manada being in charge of one stallion. 
Colts captured from these manadas are always very difficult 
to tame. Bagual manadas are sometimes himted down and 
killed for the sake of their hides, and the direction of a 
'^ volteada" is one of the most severe tests of gaucho skiU. 
The hunters, who must be at least a hundred in number^ 
surround them, and bring them down with their '* bolea- 
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dbres " as they try to break throagh the ring. Ostriches 
are often hunted in the same manner. 

Basta — '^ Enough." Used as an exclamation. 

Bastonero — The director of the dances at a native balL 

Boleadores, or Bolas — Consist of three balls of stone, wood, or 
ivory, wrapped separately in hide. Each is attached to a 
twisted thong of horse-hide about four feet in length ; the 
free ends of these thongs are joined together. In using 
them, one ball, which is generally made smaller than the 
others and is called the " manija," is taken in the hand ; 
the others, at the full extent of the thongs, are whirled 
round the head two or three times, till, having sufficient 
momentum, they are delivered with a peciiliar twist of the 
wrist, which sends them spinning round each other till they 
reach their object. If they strike the legs of a horse or 
bullock, they twine round them and generally throw him 
down. They are much used in war in the pursuit of broken 
cavalry. In hunting the ostrich it is usual to use only two 
balls, and they of small size made of lead. They are aimed 
at the neck of the ostrich, and, falling over his breast, 
entangle his feet as he runs and throw him down. 

Bozal — The headstall of a horse, to which the halter is attached. 



CdbaUada — ^A troop of saddle-horses; the remounts which an 

army takes with it on the march. 
Chhriesto — ^A halter ; generally a thong of raw hide. 
CcLciqtie — ^An Indian chieftain. 
Cafia — White ram, distilled from the sugar-cane. 
CaHada — ^A watercourse ; the head waters of nurning streams, 

or tributaries to the same. 
Cwpataz — ^Foreman; overseer. 
Caramha — ^A common exclamation of surprise, with no particular 

meaning. 
Came-con-cuero — " Meat with hide ; " beef roasted in the hide, 

a general dish on festive occasions. The hide retains all 

the juices of the beef, which is thus exceedingly rich in 

flavour, and is superior to any other roast in the world, 

save only the sirloin of Old- England. 
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Catre — A trestle bed. 

CaudiUo — ^A petty chieftain. 

Cebruno — A dark-coloured horse with a bronzed tint. 

Che — ^A phrase used in conversation in addressing a person. It 
has no equivalent in English. 

Ckino; fern. China — ^A man of mixed Indian and negro blood. 
It is also used to children as a term of endearment. 

Chiripd — ^A strip of cloth of very various material^ about four 
feet wide and five and a half feet long, which is passed 
between the legs, the ends being brought up and secured 
round the waist by a sash. The contrivance serves the 
paisano in lieu of trowsers. It is both a graceful and 
a convenient dress for a horseman, but is ill adapted for 
work on foot. 

Colorado — ^A bright bay horse. 

Compadre — Two who stand godfathers together for the same 
child are henceforth '^ compadres/' and by this lien are 
bound together in ties of the strictest Mendship, more 
binding than those of blood-relationship. Marriage between 
parents is frequently dispensed with among the paisanos, 
but baptism is considered indispensable to the welfare of 
the child. 

Corral — A small enclosure, formed by posts sunk into the 
ground and bound by transverse ties, into which horses are 
driven from the open camp when reqtdred for use. A 
sheep-pen. 

Cuchilla — ^A sharp swell in the ground, generally with a ranning 
stream on either hand. The cuchilla formation is the pre- 
vailing feature of the camp in the Banda Oriental, which is 
perhaps the best-watered coimtry in the world. In Buenos 
Ayres and Santa Fe, where alone the true pampa formation 
exists, the undidations of the land are very long and 
gradual. Where they are sufficiently marked to enable 
them to be distinguished from the level plain, they are 
called '' lomas " or '' lomadas.'' 



Dollar — The value of the Buenos Ayrean dollar, during the years 
1854-1860, varied from ^d, to 2d. English. 

VOL. U. U 
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Espadafia — ^A tall reed with serrated leaf ^ growing in swamps. 
Etqwna^A. comer. Vide " Pulperia." 



Facon — ^A poniard. 

Federal; Uni^orio— Such are the designations of the two great 
parties which originally struggled for supremacy in the 
Argentine Republic. Many of the founders of the republic 
were young men who had imbibed the ideas generated by 
the French Revolution. On the basis of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, they sought to build up a republic one and 
indivisible, of which Buenos Ayres should be the capital 
Such a constitution was not adapted to a country the 
different provinces of which had originally been independent 
colonies, and between which many diverse interests and 
jealousies existed. The consequence was the rise of a party 
styling themselves ''Federab," who took the constitution 
of the United States as their model. The Unitarios found 
adherents among the more educated men of the towns ; the 
Federals found theirs among the rich proprietors, who 
brought with them the mass of the country-people. The 
Unitario idea was soon relinquished as impracticable ; but 
the men of that party still kept together under the same 
designation, and a struggle for power commenced between 
the men of the towns and the men of the country. Rosas 
came to power in the year 1832, as the head of the country 
party. Still calling himself a Federal, he found the Uni- 
tario idea more in accordance with his own. The forms of 
a Federal government were maintained^ but the provincial 
governors became his creatures and the provincial assemblies 
mere puppets. Without any national constitution, the 
actual Grovemment of the Argentine Republic became a 
despotism one and indivisible^ and Buenos Ayres, as the 
head-quarters of this despotism, was more feared and hated 
than before. After the fall of Rosas the antagonism and 
jealousy existing between Buenos Ayres and her sister 
provinces brought about a disruption of the republi& 
Buenos Ayres remained for several years an independent 
state, where the party styled Unitario was in power ; while 
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in the remaining thirteen provinces, the central Government, 
known as that of the Argentine Confederation, was in the 
hands of the party styled Federal. 
Fonda — ^A tavern. 



GcUpon — ^A storehouse or bam ; a closed shed. 

Ch^icho — ^The generic term by which the Argentine countryman 
is commonly known by foreigners ; but the word so used 
is a misnomer. Gaucho is in reality only the right appella- 
tion to a very limited class, which is fast dying out. The 
gaucho is a man who has no home. He possesses a troop 
of horses, a recao, a lasso, and a change of clothes, and 
wanders about over the pampas from one estancia to another, 
as his convenience or his fancy may lead him ; sometimes 
working steadily at one place for two or three months, but 
always ready to undertake a journey of a hundred leagues 
or more at an hour's notice. He understands thoroughly 
the management of cattle and horses, and, if employed as 
a messenger, may be intrusted with money to any amount. 
His intelligence as a guide is unequalled ; he never forgets 
a place he has once seen, and by day or night he will gallop 
steadily on over the level pampa, never swerving from the 
straight line to his journey's end, though he have not a 
single landmark to guide him. If he adopt any fixed 
means of living or settle down in one place, he ceases to be 
a gaucho, and is offended if the term be applied to him. 
The proper designation of the Argentine countryman is 
'* paisano." The word '^ gaucho " is also sometimes used as 
an adjective, signifying skilful or crafty. 

Gefe — Chief ; a field officer. 

Gerga — ^A cloth carried under the saddle, to soften and equalize 
the pressure on the horse's back. The best are manu- 
factured in the country of pure wool. 

Gradaa—" Thanks." 

Gringo — ^A contemptuous epithet applied to foreigners in the 
River Plate. Its dictionary meaning is '' gibberish ; " so 
probably the term was originally applied to them on 
account of their speaking an unknown tongue. 
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Ouapo — ^A strong or a brave man. 

Otbardia—A guard ; a frontier post. This term is frequently 
applied to Ranchos, Chascomus, and other towns in the pro- 
vince of Buenos Ayres, which in the time of the Spaniards 
were garrisoned with troops charged with the defence of the 
frontier^ that province being then much smaller than at 
present. 

ffacendado — ^A proprietor. 
Indulto — ^Amnesty. 

* 

L<M8o ; Spanish^ '* lazo " — The lasso being in use in some parts 
of the United States, the word is thus Anglicized. It is a 
rope, formed of four thongs of raw hide platted together, 
from thirty to seventy feet in length. An iron ring about 
three inches in diameter is attached to one end ; at the 
other is a strong loop and a button, by which the lasso 
when in use is fastened to the girth of the recao, on 
the off side. To prepare the lasso for use, a bight of it 
is passed through the iron ring, forming a running noose 
from ten to fifteen feet long ; the rest of the lasso is held 
coiled up in the bridle-hand of the horseman. The noose 
is taken in the right hand, with one or two of the spare 
coils, so that the ring shall remain nearly half-way down 
the noose, which the horseman then whirls round his head, 
the weight of the ring keeping the noose open till it is 
thrown over the horns or some part of the animal which 
is to be caught. As the noose flies, the ring runs down the 
lasso and contracts it. If the animal be far off, the horse- 
man lets out more rope from the coil in his left hand as 
required. When the noose falls the horseman lets go the 
spare coil, if any is left in his hand, and pulls up, bringing 
the animal up too, with a jerk which' often sends it heels 
over head. When not in use the lasso is carried in a coil 
on the haunch of the horse, secured to the back of the 
saddle. A lasso made of a single thong of hide twisted 
into a roi>e is called a " sobeo.'* 
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Lenguaraz — ^An Indian interpreter. 

Llapa — An American corruption of the Spanish word " napa ; " 
something to boot over and above a bargain. To claim a 
"Uapita" is so common in small transactions, that shop- 
keepers often keep articles of small value for no other 
purpose than to give away to their customers. 

Lomas negros — Black-backs ; men whose ordinary dress was a 
black coat. A term applied to a political party which- 
existed in the early years of the Argentine Republic ; 
chiefly opulent landowners, through whose influence Bosas 
first attained supreme power and saved the country from 
impending anarchy. His later usurpations they were power- 
less to resist, and were, for the most part, content to pur- 
chase safety by acquiescence. 



Maletaa — ^A canvas bag, closed at both ends and with a slit in 
the middle. The bag is thrown over the recao under the 
pellones, and holds the travelling wardrobe of a horseman. 

Manada — A troop of brood mares with their foals, under charge 
of a stallion. 

Mam^arron — A worn-out horse. 

Maneador — ^A strip of raw hide, from ten to fifteen yards long, 
used to picket horses with at nights. It is carried folded 
round the horse^s neck. 

Maneaa — Hobbles. 

Mcmga, or Mcmguera — A large enclosure for shutting in cattle. 

Mate — ^A word of two syllables, the accent on the first. It is 
a gourd from which yerba tea is sucked through a tube. 
At times coflee or Chinese tea is taken in the same way. 
Yerba is grown to some extent in the Argentine provinces, 
as Missiones, but the chief supply is imported from Brazil 
and Paraguay, the latter being the best. 

Maturrango — One who does not know how to ride on horse- 
back. 

Maida — ^An adjective of contempt, applied to a useless man or 
a coward. 

Mazorquero — ^A member of a political club called the "Mazorca ; " 
a cob of maize. The members comprised all classes of 



^^ 
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society, and the most active and unscmpulous were the 
instruments of Bosas in the perpetration of his most 
atrocious deeds. 
Mueran los salvages UnUarios — "Death to the savage XJnita- 
rios ; " a sort of shibboleth used by Bosas and his sup- 
porters on every possible occasion as a means of incul- 
cating hatred of the Unitario party in the minds of the 
uneducated paisanos. 

No — ^A word used by the paisanos in place of Don in addressing 
men whom they do not consider eligible for the higher 
designation. 

NoviUo — A bullock. 

Omhu — A tree peculiar to the River Plate, and very useful 
as a shade tree during the hot months. The wood is of 
BO spongy a nature that it is useless. The leaves are 
poisonous, and a decoction of them is sometimes used as 
a cure for scab in sheep. 

Overo — ^A piebald horse. 

Paja — ^A tall, coarse grass, growing in low grounds in clumps 
from three to eight feet high. Much used in thatching. 

Pajonal — ^A tract of marshy ground covered with paja. 

Palenque — ^A row of strong posts sunk into the ground, their 
upper ends united by a cross-bar. It is used for tying 
horses to until required. 

Pampero — ^A wind blowing from the south-west ; so called 
because the widest stretch of pampa lies in that direction 
from the city of Buenos Ayres. On the pampa there are 
large tracts of country covered with saltpetre, which endues 
the breezes from that quarter with peculiarly exhilarating 
qualities. This wind generally commences in violent gusts, 
which are often very disastrous both on sea and land, but 
invariably bring fine weather. 

Pangarh — ^A light bay horse, with fawn-covered belly and legs. 

Paper-cigar — A kind of cigarette, made of black Brazilian 
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tobacco, much smoked in the provinces bordering the River 

Plate, but unknown elsewhere. 
Fartida — ^A scouting party. 
Partido — A territorial division within the province of Buenos 

AyreB, answering to the English term " county." 
Patio — A courtyard. 
Patron — Master; employer. 
Pealar — To catch an animal by the forefeet with a lasso, and 

throw him down. 
Pdlones — ^Rugs covered with fringe, which are thrown over the 

recao to form a soft seat. Sometimes sheepskins are used 

instead, or in addition. 
Personero — ^A substitute for service in the National Guard. 
Picaso — ^A black horse with a white spot, on his face, and white 

fore feet. 
Pico-hlanco — ^A horse of any colour, with a white muzzle. 
Pingo — ^A horse of great strength and endurance. 
Polla — ^A race in which more than two horses run. 
Porteno — ^A native of the province of Buenos Ayres. From 

'* puerta," a seaport, the city of Buenos Ayres being the 

seaport of the Argentine Republic. 
Pues-r-*' Then ; " an exclamation. 
Pulperia — ^A country store ; sometimes called an ^^esquina"= 

comer — ^the comer of a block being the favourite place for 

a pulperia in the towns. 
Pulpero — The keeper of a pulperia. 



Querencia — ^The " home " of the horse, to which he will always 
return if left at liberty elsewhere, though he be fifty leagues 
away and rivers between. Men chsmging their location 
have great trouble in teaching their horses the new 
querencia. 



Bancho — ^A onenatory house, with a thatched roof. 

Bayor—A. line. In racing, the goal, which is frequently merely 

a line scratched in the ground with the point of a knife. 
Bebenque — The native horsewhip. It consists of a broad strip 
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of iftw lade fixed on to & short bjakDe of wood, irooy or 
whaleboney iduch is often nestlj eorerod with patted 
thongs. 

Beeao — The South American saddle. It comprises serenl 
pieces : the ** caromty'' whidi forms the side pieces ; the 
** lomilht,'* which forms the seat ; the *' endmeray" & brood 
strip of hide with rings at each end, to which the '* cincha ** 
or girth is attached by running tbcmgs, and which paiies 
orer the *' lomilla.'* The recao, spread out <m the grovrnd, 
forms the bed of the traveller at night ; the canmas, of 
which two are generally carried^ protecting him from the 
damp eajrth. 

Redoman — ^A half-broken horse. 

Reja — ^The iron grating of a window. 

Jiodeo^-The place on which cattle are collected when there is 
any work to be done with them. To '* give rodeo" means 
to collect the cattle for the purpose of letting neighbours 
part off any stray cattle which may be there. The place 
where a flock of sheep is collected at nightfall, when they 
ajre not shut in corral^ is also called a '' rodeo." 



Salvage — Savage. A term of opprobrium applied by the Bosista 
party to their opponents. 

Sefial — ^An ear-mark in sheep. 

Sereno — A night-watchman. 

Sobre^uesto — ^A piece of cloth or leather thrown over the pel- 
lones forming the seat of the recao. It is sometimes hand- 
somely embroidered. 

Sociedad de Beneficencia — A society of charitable ladies in Buenos 
Ayres, which takes charge of the Female Hospital, Found- 
ling Asylum, Orphan School, and the State schools for girls. 
It was originally founded in the year 1823, met with many 
checks during the reign of Eosas, but has of late years 
greatly extended its sphere of usefulness. The children of 
the State schools pass their annual examination and receive 
their prizes during the '^ Fiestas Mayas,*' which last for 
three days— the 25th, 26th, and 27th of May. 

Socio — A partner. 
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Sortija — The game of ranning at the ring. 

Square — The general measure of distances and areas under a 
league. The "blocks" in which the towns and cities are 
laid out each consist of one square square of land^ but the 
length of a square varies in different provinces. In Buenos 
Ayres it is 150 varas ; in the Banda Oriental it is only 100. 

Tapera — The site of a deserted dwelling. 

Temparada — Season ; term. 

Tertulia — An undress ball. 

Tto— Uncle. 

Tirador — ^A wide belt, containing pockets, carried loosely round 
the waist, generally secured by buttons made of large silver 
coins. It is often richly embroidered or ornamented with 
silver coins of various size and value. 

Tiro — ^Distance. A racing term. 

Tocayo — ^A man with the same Christian name as yourself is your 
** tocayo." 

Tolderia — A temporary settlement of Indians ; an Indian en- 
campment. 

Tranquera — A bar passed across an entrance in lieu of a gate. 

Tropero — ^A man whose business it is to purchase cattle from the 
estancieros, and to drive them inside for sale to the " sala- 
deros " or to the butchers of the towns and cities. 

TropUla — ^A troop of eight or a dozen horses and one mare. 
The horses become attached to the mare, who is called the 
"madrina," and follow her wherever she goes. On a journey, 
travellers drive the tropiUa before them. When they wish 
to change horses, they catch the mare, who is trained to 
stand when she is wanted, hobble her, and then easily catch 
other horses, as they keep close to her. At night the mare 
is hobbled so that she cannot stray far, and the horses 
feed round her ; at her querencia this is not necessary, as 
she will never stray far away. It is customary at most 
estancias to have the tropillas driven every morning into a 
corral at sunrise, when each man catches the horse he 
requires for the day ; the rest are then turned out again to 
graze, each mare leading the way to her favourite feeding 
ground, followed by the horses of her tropilla. 
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Truco — ^A game at cards, of which many of the natives are 
passionately fond. Spanish cards are used, forty to the 
pack. It may be played by two, three, or four persons ; 
when four play, they pair as in whist. It has some re- 
semblance to the game of " brag," but is more intricate. 

Unitario-'Vide " Federal" 



Vaqueano — ^A guide or pilot. The word is also used as an 
adjective, and signifies having experience in any matter. 

Vara — ^Thirty-four inches, English measure. 

Vecino — Neighbour. 

Volteada — ^A " surround " for the capture or slaughter of wild 
cattle, mares, or of ostriches. 
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